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M.D., of the Castile Sanitarium. I2mo, cloth, net, $'.24 





THE ART OF 
ORGAN BUILDING 


By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, author of “Keramice Arts of Japan,” et 
2 vols., 4to, about 5°0 pages each, numerous illustrations, cloth, limited to 1000 seta 
Special net, 820.10 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies. each copy to be numbered and signed by the 
author. Speeial net, 825.00) 








THE HAPPY CHRIST 


By HAROLD BIGBIE, author of “The Story of Baden Powell,” ete. 
Ifmeo, cloth, nef, $1.00 
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SPRING IN BOOKLAND 


The True Andrew Jackson Mr. Brady has been studying the career of our seventh President for many 
years, and his book is a notable gathering of evidence in the way of 

















B -_ : 
¥ CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY opinions and anecdotes traced back to authentic sources. 
a ee ee ee An extended chronology of Jackson's life is prefixed to the volume, 
and an appendix embraces papers of historical importance mentioned in 
the text. 


Dr, tastian, in this rea oR —_ — oar from the a a eo The Nature and Origin of 
the earth's history up to the present time new beginnings of simplest forms 
of life have been constantly taking place all over the earth. Living Matter 

By H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, 


The book is so lucidly written it can be read with ease and pleasure M. A., M.D. 
by any one, especially with the help of its beautiful illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 net 
Heroes of Discovery in History has nothing more interesting than the stories of the great dis- 

coverers of the world, and the discovery and exploration of America fur- 
America nish the most remarkable examples of adventure, hairbreadth escapes, and 
By CHARLES MORRIS thrilling incidents. This book occupies a field which has never before 


Illustrated. 12mo. been at once so fully and popularly worked. 
C oth, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


SECOND EDITION eneeeenadanrenennesemn SNES 


“A remarkable book.” —Chicago Tribune, The Angel of Pain 


“It is the strongest and at the same time the most delicate story the By E. F. BENSON 
author of ‘Dodo’ has yet written.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE Is a high-class monthly of intense, clean, human interest 
Look up the current issue on the news-stand. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 

















New Publications of the Oxford University Press, American Branch 


NEW LARGE TYPE SHAKESPEARE 


Complete works. Edited by W. J. Crarc, M. A. With portrait and a Glossary. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
Oxford India paper edition, cloth, 82.50; Venetian morocco, $3.75; Persian morocco, 84.50. 
Oxford India paper edition, with illustrations from the Boydell Gallery, cloth, $3.00; Rutland morocco, $5.00. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


Edited by the late Georce Birxseck Hitt, With a brief memoir of Dr. Hill by his nephew, Haroip Spencer Scort, 
and a full Index. 



















In three volumes, medium 8vo, half roan, $10.50. 


These volumes complete the cycle of works connected with the writings of Dr. Johnson, which was promised by Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill in the Preface to his edition of Boswell’s Life. 
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THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


General Editor, W. H, Hapow. Vols, I and II by H. E. Wootpripee; Vol. III by Str C. H. Parry; Vol. IV by J. A. 
utter-Marrtanp; Vol. V by W. H. Hapow; Vol, VI by E. Dannreutuer. 
Now complete in six 8vo volumes, with copious musical illustrations, price $5.00 per volume, or 830.00 the set. 
The six volumes embrace the history of music from the beginning of the fourth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, extending its range, in certain directions, as late as to the death of Verdi. 













A NOTABLE BOOK 
CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY 


By Cuarces Menorer, M. B,, F. R. C. P., F. R. C. S,, Lecturer on Insanity at the Westminister Hospital Medical School 
and at the Medical School of the Royal Free Hospital. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, Nos, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. Announce for Publication April 2 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS 
Cloth, 50 cents per vol. (postpaid). Leather, $1.00 per vol. (postpaid). 
FIRST FIFTY BOOKS 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


TENNYSON’'S POEMS, 1840-18438. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
GOLDEN BOOK OF COLERIDGE. Edited by Stopford A. Brooke 
R. BROWNING’S POEMS, 1833-1864. 2 vols. Introduction by Artbur Waugh. 





FICTION 


Library of Historical Fiction (first six vols.) 
LYTTON’S HAROLD. Introduction p by Brace & Rhys. 
. ecredernton & Frnest age. 


EYTTON'S LAST OF THE BARONS. Introduction by KG. Watkin 
D uction 
MANNING'S tk pucks MORE. Introduction b ernest Rhys. ROMANCE 
G8L TWARD HO! Introduction + J. Grieve LE MORTE D’ARTHUR. 2 vols. Introduction by Prof. Rhys. 
AUSTEN’S (JA* ED NOV ELS8. Ss gd Introduction Oy = Brimley Johnson. 
AC’s Wi me re ts Ed. by George Saiptebury TRAVEL 


BALZA 

BEADED NC. 

READE’S BORROW’'S WILD WALES. Introduction by Theodore Wattse-Dunton. 
SPEKE’S SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY 


HUXLEY’S ESSAYS. Introduction by oy Oliver Lodge, 
WHITE'S SELBORNE. Introduction by Principal Windle. 


BIOGRAPHY 


c.) Ta ch HO: 
E CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Introduction by A. C. 


TROL LOPE'S "S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 
ag 7 my *H (F. W.) SERMONS. Arranged in 3 vole. With an Introduction 
SERWONS BY HUGH LATIMER. Introduction by Canon Beeching. 
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Py BOSWELL’'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 2 vols. 
? ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES LOCKHART’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
g LERIDGE'S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA. Introduction by Arthur Symons. 
: SAYS IN LIT ITERATURE AND HISTORY BY J. A. FROUDE. Introduction CLASSICAL 
Lass ESSAYS ‘oF ELIA. Introduction by Augus ine Birrell. MARCUS AURELIUS’ we Arians. Translated by Meric Casaubon. 
‘ ACON’S Y8. Introduction by Ol} t Smeaton. Introduction by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 
EMERSON’S ESSAYS. First and Second Series. 
¢ CHILDREN'S 
1 HISTORY ANDERSEN'S VAIKY TALES. Illustrated by the Robinson 
, a BisTuRY OF ENGLAND. 8 ¥ HA T ORN Es A nea K AND Tak GL oop TA 
4 se ay" TINE EMPIRE. In nrrodwetion ti by Ernest Rhys. | Lames Tal Mi Lijustrated by Arthur Rackham 
; # vols, Introduction by Hilaire | PNGSTON'S THE THREE Rit ae 
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E:ducational. 
Mass,curartTts, Boston. 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law 


School, 
New features. Address the Dean 
M. M. BiarLtow 





ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


Fer Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, Shep 


or Mec hanic Arts. Strong te achers High ideals 
new eyr noasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
actentii ech | and business lust rated pamphlet 
sent fre Address 


Dr. B. C. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





School Agencies. 
“THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Evenrerr O. Freak & Co., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton P!., Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 414 Cent, Bid.. Minneapolis 

208 Mich. Ave.. ¢ hicago 1200 Wililame Av , Portiand 

401 Cooper Bid., Deny Se 5 Stime'n Iik., Los Angeles 

BIR he ry Wik Spe kane 717 Market 8t., San Fr'netsco 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 





4 v ae in proportion to fte in 
If it merely hears of va 


An Ageney 


cancles and telle feoe mething, but if it gasked to 
you abe them ‘that recommend @ teacher and rec 
ommenda yc thatlismore, Ours 


Recommends 


cow BARDEEN Byracuee, N.Y 





LBAN VY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
4 4! Chapel 8t., Albany. N. Y¥.—Provides schools 
of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions 
Haran P. Frenca, Proprietor, 





Ss‘ ‘HERMERHORN’' S Teachers” Agency. 
" Teachers —-Schoole—Tutors—Governess— Property 
Tel. 6120 ith 





jouw ©. Rook weit, Mer., SE 14th 8t., N. ¥. C 
Travel. 
FRENCH WOMAN (Teacher), expe- 
d rienced traveller, would accompany or chape 
ron a la luring the summer in France Fluent 
Englitel Excellent references. Address 


Mapemorsecie L. C., care of Nation 





EUROPE ° ah ee s tour: Small party of ladies 
i une 2 Sept id. Bouthern route 
erme mod 17th tour, Itinerary. Address MISS 

BARBOUR. "Atiantt City, N. J 











Importi ice 
mporting Notic 

We beg to announce that we have 
greatly extended our facilities for the 
importation of English books, so that 
we now are equipped to fill orders of 
this sort with the greatest efficiency 
an intelligence 

Promptness, good service and low 
prices will rule in this department, as 
they do in all our business 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 E. 17th St., Union Sq North, New York 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Dick- 














Cooper, 
Gibbon 


irlyle 
Fielding, 


Rulwer, ¢ 
Flic t, 


, bronté 


Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving. Macaulay, Poe, 
Reade, Ruskin, Seott, Smollett, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, Tolatol 


Send for Descriptive Rooklt 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & 00, New York 


Sally W wsler's Jevtal 


The beet fetion ts tame in comparison 

with thi» delightful Journal. written by 

a real young girl of 1777 for her girl 

! ever wae a story of love and 

war more charmingly told Washing 

ton’s young officers live and move in tte faecinat- 

ing pages, Peautifally tlustrated. §¢ postpaid, 
rat bookstores 


FERRIS & LEACH, Pabs., Phila. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors) 


14 Weat 394 St., opposite the “ Waldorf.” New York, 
Importers of Foret Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, auchnitz’s Hritiesh authors. Tedb- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 
matied on demand. New books recely from Paris 
ead Leipzig as soon as issued. 

















The Journal of 
Political Economy 


Issued Monthly Ten Numbers 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH ISSUE: 


I. The Unions vs. High Wages. 
. Lawrence Laughlin. 
Il. A New Text—Seligman—Social Value. 


H. J. Davenport. 
lll. Notes: 
Rallway Rates as Protective Tariffs, 
A Re eply. M. O. Lorenz 
A Financial Year. 
W. G. Langworthy Taylor 
IV. Book Reviews. 


Vv. New Publications 
Articles which have appeared in the January and 
February numbers: 
Railway Rates as Protective Tariffs 
H. R. Meyer. 
Employment of Women in Industries 
s. P Breckinridge. 
The Condition of the German Workingman. 
Edith Abbott and Earl D. Howard. 
Government Regulation of Railway Rates. 
$. H. Meyer. 
Notes and Book Reviews. 


ADVISORY EDITORS 

LYMAN J. GAGE, late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; E. BENJ. ANDREWS, Chancellor, University 
of Nebraska: W. W. FOLWELL, Professor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; A. N. KIAER, Director of 
Statistics, Norway: ADOLF Cc. MILLER, Professor, 
University of California; PAUL LEROY-BEAU- 
LIEU, Senator, Paris, France; DAVID KINLEY, 
Professor, University of Illinois; MAFFEO PAN- 
TALEONI, Deputy, Rome, Italy; HENRY OC. 
ADAMS, Professor, University of Michigan; LUIGI 
RODIO, Senator, Rome, Maly; ALFRED MAR- 
SHALL, Cambridge University, England; CAR- 
ROLL D. WRIGHT, President, Clark College 
HORACE WHITE, late Editor New York Evening 
Post; WILLIAM A. SOOTT, Professor, Universit 
of Wisconsin; JAMES H. BCKELS, late Comptro 
ler of Currene IMILF LEVASSEU sa Member of 
Institute, Par $, France; CHARLES R. CRANE, 
Crane Com yany, Ohicago; EUGEN VON PHILIP- 
POVICH, University of Vienna, Austria-Hungary; 
PAUL MILYOUKOF, St. Petersburg, Russia; 
LEXIS, Gottingen, Germany. 


Subscriptions $3.00. Single Numbers 35c. 
Address Dept. 21. 


The University of Chicago Press, 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 





Beethoven—F ranklin—Reusseau: 


Krveuw's Portraits, wood-engraved in the high- 
est manner of the art and printed on Japan paper, 
size 0x11 i. ches, market price Twenty Dollars each. 
now offered at half rate to subscribers on the 
books of the Nation, and sent, curriage free, on 
receipt of Ten Dollars.— Address 

Pus.isner of Tue Nariox. New York. 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


Of English and American Authors. 
680 to 1905. In eight royal Svo voiumes, 6,000 





pages. 
Descriptive matter and specimen pages on request. 


MOULTON PUBLISHING CO., Bufialo, New York 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


are the leading bookscilers in the United States along 
certain lines. They issue a Catalog of Rare Volumes 
monthly, and this, together with their List of Publica- 
will be SENT 





tions devoted to American History, 
FREE to any one making the request 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


ROSE 0’ THE RIVER 


By the Author of «+ Rebecca ”’ 











SCIENCE AND 
A FVTVRE LIFE 


By Fret. JAMES H. HYSLOP 


net. Postage 12 cents extra, 


$'. 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO.. Rosten 


















The Words of Garrison: 
A centennial selection 
(1805-1905) of characteris- 
tic sentiments from the 
writings of William Lloyd 
Garrison, with a Biograph- 
ical Sketch, a Select List 
of Portraits, a Select Bib- 
liography, a Chronology, 
and a frontispiece Portrait. 
A multum in parvo for 
reading and for reference. 
For sale by all booksellers, 
or by the publishers, Hough- 
Mifflin & Co 


Price, $1.25 net. 


ton, Boston. 





Franklin’s Boyhood 


From the Autobiography. Franklin's Let- 
ters on War and Peace, and his Plan for 
Western Colonies are just added to the 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 
Nos. 161-163 


No. 9, The Plan of Union, 1754, 
other Franklin Leaflet. 


is an- 


Price, § centsacopy. Send for complete lists. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Volume One 


The Nation 


Bound and in perfect condition. Address 
PUBLISHER THE NATION, N. Y. CITY 
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A. 5. CLARK, Peekskill, N.Y. 





Financial. 
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issue Commercial a 
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School Trustees, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by 
the Vafion as an advertising medium. 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless especially ordered displayed 
on other pages. 

The Nation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American 
or foreign. About 10,000 cop.es are 
circulated weekly, but these figures 
do not accurately represent the num- 
ber of its readers. It is taken by 
reading clubs and literary associations 
in a large number of places, and may 
be found on file in every library of 
importance in the country. There 
are probably few weekly periodicals 
whose columns offer so favorable an 
opportunity for reaching an audience 
interested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 
each insertion, with the following dis- 
counts: 5 per cent, on 4 insertions, 
10 per cent on 8 insertions, 12% per 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent on 39 in- 
sertions, 25 per cent. on 52 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues, 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 


or directly to 


Tue Nation, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics 
and Public Law 





Volume XXIV. 


No. 1. The Place of Magic 
in the Intellectual History 
of Europe 
By LYNN THORNDIKE, Ph D 


Sometime University Fellow in European 
History 


JUST READY 





110 pages, 8vo, paper, 75 cents net 


No. 2. The Ecclesiastical 
Edicts of the Theodosian 
Code 


By WILLIAM K. BOYD, Ph.D. 


Sometime Fellow in European History. 
122+7 pages, 8vo, puper, 75 cents net 


No. 3. The International Po- 
sition of Japan as a Great 


Power 
By SEIJI G. HISHIDA, Ph. D 
239 pages, 8v0, paper, $2.50 net 





PUBLISHED BY 


The Columbia University Press 


Agents, THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 











FOX DUFFIELD & COMPANY'S 


NEW BOOKS 





REMINISCENCES OF MY 
CHILDHOOD & YOUTH 


By GEORGE BRANDES 
Transiated by G. M. Fox Davies 
A delightfu! book of recollections by the 
great Danish critic. $2.50) net 


THE BOOK OF TEA 


By OKAKURA-KAKUZO 


An interpretation, by one of the most 
talented of Japanese. 1 net 


THE ETERNAL SPRING 


By NEITH BOYCE 
(Mra. Hutchins Hapgood) 


“A high-bred book—never bald, aggressive, 
or commonplace."'—Euia W, Pearrix in C/i 
cago Tribune. 

Illustrated by BLenpow Campnett. $1.50 


THE WAY of AN INDIAN 
By FREDERIC REMINGTON 


The lifestory of a genuine Indian brave 
Illustrations by the author. $1.50 


THE GHOSTS OF THEIR 
ANCESTORS 


By WEYMER JAY MILLS 


“A delightful satire on ancestor worship tr 
America.” Illustrations by Jou~ Rae. $1.25 


@ FOX lg als LD & COMPANY 
Bi88t STRERT NEW YORK 
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ant, by Bernard Shaw. 
New edition reset from entirely new 
plates, with special introduction. 
2 volumes, boxed, Bet $2.50; 
by mail $2.70. 
Man and Superman; A Comedy 
and a Philosophy, by Bernard Shaw. 
This play shows Shaw at the flood-tide 
of his versatility. 
12mo, cloth, net $1.25 
The Irrational Knot, 
by Bernard Shaw. 
Containing special American preface 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 
The Quintessence of 
Ubsenism, by Bernard Shaw. 
An entirely new edition. Il2mo, clotb, 
$1.00. 


; by mail $1 37 


. 


Cashel Byron’s Profession, 
by Bernard Shaw. 
Recently dramatized. 12mio, cloth, $1.25. 


An Unsocial Socialist, 
by Bernard Shaw. 


One of bis most sere studies 
12mo, cloth, 








\SRENTANO’S, Union cen By, 
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Just published 


Christian, 1.25 sec pine oo 
Origins rTO PRLEIDERER.D.D 


(lad of Theology at the 
University of Berlin 
Translated by Dayiet A. Hursacn, Vh. 0 
A popularly written treatise, from ap all inclusive 
viewpoint, on the origins and development of Chris 
tianity and the Church. 








Published recently. 


| BOOKS DISCUSSED & BOOKS SIGNIFICANT | 
. 
In Peril }'. 50 net, postage 12 cents, 
Wrett 
Essay a7 ritlen in 
T Tranquultt 
of Change By C.F @ uAsTEnMlN. %. 4 


Literary Editor, London Datly News 
A trenchant survey of present-day Anglo Saxon 
civilization, iilaminating the forcee making for 
radical change. Brilliant criticisms of men and 
books, an examination of the newer tendencies in 
thought studies of contemporary society and cur 
rent religious influences. 


| BOOKS DISCUSSED & BOOKS SIUNIFICANT | 
Moral Third Edition 


$2. net. postage 12 ceots 


i 
Education pnpwarn notarp arias 


A discussion of the whole problem of moral educa 
tion: its aim in relation to our soclety and ail the 
means through which that alm can be attained, 

“It is easily the best book of its Kind yet writ 
ten in America.’’—The LITERARY DIGES 
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in gold. 


75 cents. 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. 
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Holds about one volume. 
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Substantially made, bound in 
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Putnam’s New Books 


Send for new 
Illustrated Catalogue 





Life in the Open 


Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound 
in Southern California 


By Caartes F. Houtper, author of “Life of 
Darwin,” “Big Game Fishes,"’ etc. 


Sve, o2 illustrations, net $3.50 


A chronicle of sporting experiences full of ex- 
citing narrative and interesting information. 





The Connecticut River 


And the Valley of the Connecticut River 
Historical and Descriptive 


By Epwin M. Bacon, author of “Historic Pil- 
grimages in New England,” etc. 


8vo. With about s00 illustrations. Na&$ 37.50. 
Uniform with “The Hudson River.” 


From ocean to source every mile of the Con- 
necticut is crowded with reminders of the early 
explorers, of the Indian wars, of the struggle of 
the Colonies, and of the quaint, peaceful village 
existence in the early days of the Republic. 
Beginning with the Dutch discovery, Mr. Bacon 
traces the interesting movements and events 
which are associated with this chief river of 
New England 





In Thamesland 


Cruises and Rambles through England 
from the Sources of the Thames to the Sea 


By Heway Weitroron Wack, F.RGS.. author 
of “The Congo Free State,"’ “Victor Hugo and 
Juliette Drouet,”’ ete. 


With about soo illustrations 
anda map 


Crown Svo. 


A book literally packed with historic and ro- 
mantic associations which adorn the story of the 
great little river. It is indispensable to com- 
pany in boat, trap, and autemobdile, and to all 
travellers in the region most characteristic of 
Baglish life and manners. 





The Making of an Orator 


With Examples of Great Masterpieces of 
Ancient and Modern Eloquence. 


By JOHN P, O'CONNOR POWER. 
Sve. Net $150 


A book for students, young and old, who have 
had no practice in public speaking, and for 
epeakers who are unwilling to consider sugges- 
tions made by another. 





Winged Wheels in France 


By Micuant Myens Snuoemaxgr, author of 
“Heart of the Orient,"’ ete. 


Sve, 60 illustrations, net $2.50 


The record of a 6,000 mile motor car trip over 
superb highways and enchanting byways, through 
the Rhine Valley and thence to Switseriand. 


Reminiscences of Bishops 
and Archbishops 


By Hewry Copmaw Porrsr, Bishop of New York. 
Svo, with 13 Photogravure Portraits. 


Illuminating anecdotes and experiences con- 
nected with famous bishops, revealing the men 
themselves under their vestments. 


The Life of Goethe 


By ALBERT BELScHowskY 
Authorized translation by W. A. Cooper. 
To bein 3 vols. cloth, illustrated. Each $3.50 
Vol. Il. Prom the Italian Journey to the 
Wars of the Liberation, 1788-1815. 


“Deserves a place with Boswell and Lock- 
hart.""—N. Y. GLOBE, 
“ The definitive Goethe biography.”—THE DIAL. 








John Calvin 
The Organizer of Reformed Protestantism 
1509-1564 


By Wiiuiston Waker, Yale University. 
Crown Svo. Jilustrated, net $1.35. 
No. 9 in “Heroes of Reformation.” 


An accurate, comprehensive, and very readable 
biography of the leader of Protestantism. 





The Electoral System of 
the United States 


By J. Hamppen Doveuerry. 
&vo, net $2.00. 


Its history, together with a study of the 
perils that have attended its operations, an 
analysis of the efforts of legislation to avert 
these perils, and a proposed remedy by amend- 
ment of the constitution. 





A History of England 


Written by various authors under the direction 
and editorship of C. W. C. Oman. 
Six volumes, 8vo,cloth. Each, net, $37.00. 
The third volume, now ready, is: 


IL—ENGLAND UNDER THE NOR- 
MANS AND ANGEVINS. 
—1066-1272. 

By H. W. C, Davis. 

“"Will take a high and permanent place in the 
literature of ite subject. Not so much a history 
in the ordinary sense of the word as a sustained 
and luminous commentary upon history; high 
toned and impartial."—THE ATHEN MUM. 








From a College Window 


- A Argtuvur C. Benson, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 


Crown, 8vo, net $1.25. 


A collection of familiar essays, in which the 
reader is brought under the apell of a singularly 
interesting and attractive personality. The book 
is a frank outpouring of the author's intimate 
thoughts, a frank expression of what he prises 
and expects in life. 
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The Development of the 
European Nations 1870-1900. 


By J. Hotianp Ross. 
2 vols, 8vo, with maps, net $5.00. 


A discussion by a scholar of authority of those 
events which had a distinct formative influence 
upon the development of European States during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, a pe- 
riod remarkable because of the great progress 
made by the people of Europe in their effort to 
secure a larger measure of political freedom for 
the individual, and the legitimate development 
of she nation. 





George Washington 
Patriot, Soldier, Statesman, First President 
of the United States 
By James A. Haranison, University of Virginia. 
Crown 8vo, illustrations, net $1.35. No. 
41 in “Heroes of the Nations.” 


A sympathetic biography of the “Father of 
His Country’’ by a scholarly Virginian. 





American Political History 
1763—1876 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. 
Edited and Supplemented by Jas. A WoopBURN 
2 vols, 8vo. cach, net $2.00. 


I. The Revolution, the Constitution, and 
the Growth of Nationality. 1763-1832. 

Il. The Slavery Controversy, Secession, 
Civil War and Reconstruction. 1820-3876. 


“The author presents in a compact but very 
readable narrative a consecutive political his- 
tory of the United States. The work has been 
extremely well done. . . A most valuable 
handbook for readers and students.’’—BUFFALO 
COMMERCIAL. 





New Novels Worth Reading 


NO. 103 
By WYMOND CAREY. Illustrated. 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE 
By H, O. STURGIS, Illustrated. 


SAINTS IN SOCIETY 

By MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS. 
THE SACRED CUP 

By VINCENT BROWN. 
PETER AND ALEXIS 

By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. 


A LOST CAUSE 
By eur THORNE, author of “When It Was 
r .~ 


Crown 8vo. Each $7.50. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 2%, 1906. 
The Week. 
The Statehood bill, as it passed the 
House and was reported to the Senate, 
may as well be considered a dead mea- 
sure. If any State is admitted at all, 
it will be Oklahoma-Indian Territory; 
yet the whole bill may die in conference. 
Whether or not it is true, as reported, 
that Speaker Cannon has an explicit 
agreement to yield in the end to the 
Senate amendments, there are many 
grounds for predicting such an out- 
come. The House itself, barely held in 
line on Thursday, when the yote was 
taken to send the bill to conference, 
could not be kept from adopting a con- 
ference report favorable to Oklahoma 
alone. And, finally, the country at 
large, which has displayed in former 
years only the most languid interest in 
the whole Statehood question, has evinc- 
ed a strong and unmistakable sentiment 
for admitting one Territory now and let- 
ting the others wait. No one has put 
the case more pithily than Represen- 
tative Bede. “We are looking for a quar- 
rel with the Senate,” he said. “Let us 
quarrel with it when the Senate is wrong 
and we are right. Let us not quarrel 
with the Senate when we are wrong and 
it is right.” 














When Senator Lodge votes against 
fortifications in the Philippine Ismnds, 
on the ground that on our evacuating 
them we shall need only a fortified har- 
bor or two, all Americans who oppose 
the retention of the Philippines may 
well take heart. For Senator Lodge is 
one of those to whom the mailed fist is 
everything. He would have big fleets, 
fine armies, and awe-inspiring forts. 
True, he no longer twists the British 
lion’s tail, as was once his regular hab- 
it. But, like President Roosevelt, he 
has a grave suspicion that there are 
several European Governments which 
are as much tempted by the amount of 
wealth in our New York safety-vaults 
as the pickpocket is attracted by a 
carelessly displayed purse. If, therefore, 
Mr. Lodge were as certain as he once 
was that in the Philippines we have the 
jewel-lands of Asia, he would not hag- 
gle over a mere $600,000 to protect them 
from the envious German or Japanese. 
But even Senators, it seems, are getting 
tired of squandering money on the isl- 
ands from which the country gets no- 
thing. Politically, the Philippines are 
nothing but a plague, and the obstinate 
refusal of the natives to settle down 
and submit to peaceful subjugation is 
getting on the nerves of even a Lodge. 





The Nation. 


Over this and other signs of a recovery 
from the madness of 1898 and 1899 all 
true patriots may rejoice. 





When is Congress in “that calm, ju- 
dicial frame of mind so necessary to 
the preparation of a tariff act”? Never. 
Sereno E. Payne, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, 
kindly but firmly tells Representative 
S W. McCall of Massachusetts that the 
subject cannot be considered, “so near 
the coming Congressional elections.” 
The intellects of our statesmen are too 
much perturbed. Yet after election a 
movement for revision of the tariff is, as 
experience has abundantly shown, still 
more inopportune; for then Congress- 
men are more excited than ever. The 
artists of the country unanimously de- 
mand the abolition of the duty on art. 
They do not know, as Mr. Payne does, 
that the mere mention of paintings, en- 
gravings, and statuary throws our Rep- 
resentatives into convulsions, destroys 
their “judicial frame of mind,” and ren- 
ders them unfit for their exalted calling. 
Our manufacturers are opposed to a high 
tariff on alcohol; but “alcohol” is a word 
at which the stoutest blanch and trem- 
ble. Any right-minded Representative 
would rather suffer himself from chronic 
alcoholism than see the nation suffer 
from free alcohol in the arts. Mr. Mc- 
Call and his Massachusetts friends are 
clamoring for free hides. The very 
phrase is more ominous than the primal 
eldest curse. It spells “disaster polit- 
ically and commercially.” No Congress- 
man can listen to it and live. Let us 
therefore do nothing to upset Mr. Payne's 
philosophic calm as he views either the 
tariff or the coming election. 


The Northern California Indian Asso- 
ciation has issued an appeal for public 
support of a bill for the relief of the 
Indians of that State. C. E. Kelsey, sec- 
retary of the Association, who was made 
a special agent of the Government to in- 
vestigate reports of destitution, has gone 
to Washington to lay before the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs the truth 
about the 10,000 tribesmen who are in 
distress. The plain fact is that the Cali- 
fornia Indians have been “marooned” on 
small reservations which are arid and of 
no present value. The case of the Campos 
in the southern end of the State is typi- 
cal. This little remnant finds itself des- 
ert-bound and utterly unable to dig a 
living out of the sand. Last year the Gov- 
ernment went so far as to provide for 
the Campos a white field matron, with 
en Indian assistant—a needed salving of 
a tribal sore, but a measure that should 
be supplemented by the removal of the 





whole band to another location. Mr. 





Kelsey and his associates will recom- 
mead the purchase of small arable al- 
lotments for the California Indians, in 
order to provide work for the adults 
who are willing to become self-support- 
ing. The long, shameful history of the 
looting of the native tribes of the Pa- 
cific slope should be closed. Either the 
Government should adopt a vigorous 
policy of assistance, or make no further 
pretence of paternalistic care. 





Attorney-General Moody's ridicule of 
the beef packers who had protested 
against Commissioner Garfield's use of 
alleged confidential communications, 
aroused applause in a Chicago court- 
room, but hardly covered the point at 
issue. He represents corporate offend- 
ers of all sorts hastening to Washington 
for confession and absolution, if im- 
munity from prosecution may be secured 
by unbosoming one’s self to a Govern- 
ment official. The fancy is mirth-pro- 
voking, but the packers’ case finds a 
certain weight in the ambiguous func- 
tions of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. It is one thing to confess 
to an officer of the law; such action is 
equivalent to surrender at discretion. It 
is quite another thing to talk freely 
with an engaging person who is appar- 
ently concerned merely with the disin- 
terested compilation of industrial statis 
tics for the use of sociologists, reform- 
ers, and similar innocuous students 
Nobody will believe that Commissioner 
Garfield would intentionally abuse the 
confidence of the worst Trust that ever 
converted a pig into food products. On 
the other hand, even corporations under 
Government scrutiny have their rights, 
and it is only fair that their officers 
should know just what consequences a 
frank talk at the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor may involve. When 
the scope and function of this Depart- 
ment is more definitely understood, it 
is not likely that either the Secretary or 
any of his aides will have to sit many 
hours a day in the confessional. 


The decision of the Federal Court in 
Chicago that the indicted packers are 
entitled to immunity, but that the in- 
dicted corporations must stand trial, 
lends a certain color to President 
Roosevelt's theory as to responsibility 
for misdeeds of a corporation--the 
theory which he applied in the case of 
Paul Morton. The Chicago decision, 
however, lets off the individual packers 
because the evidence against them was 
obtained by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, on the understanding 
that it was not to be used in prosecu- 
tions. Judge Humphrey's opinion, if 
sustained by the Supreme Court, wil! 
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absolutely divorce the Department of 
Commerce and Labor from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The facts obtained by 
Mr. Garfield may serve as a guide in 
framing new laws, but not as a weapon 
for the enforcement of old ones. The 
distinction is one which is not merely 
legal, but highly desirable. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has not yet 
clearly proved its usefulness; but recent 
events show that, were it to become a 
mere bureau of the Department of Jus- 
tice, it could make little or no headway. 
People who have been attacking the 
packers, privately as well as publicly, 
will not overlook the fact that they have 
escaped on a technicality. Their case 
has yet to be tried on its merits. 


The Lacey bill, which pgovides for 
vame refuges within the Federal for- 
est reserves, will be favorably reported 
to the House, and deserves the serious 
attention of Congress. The planisto set 
upart certain areas within which the 
killing of game—birds or fish-—will be 
illegal. It is only by some such provi- 
sion that the game supply of the coun- 
try can be maintained. Otherwise rec- 
reation with rod or gun would very 
soon be restricted to members of the 
rapidly increasing sporting clubs. Un- 
leas there are forest asylums where the 
wild creatures may escape the annual 
slaughter, shooting in this country will 
soon be a matter of killing each au- 
tumn, more Britannico, the chicks and 
cubs that have been bred for that pur- 
pose the previous spring. Others than 
sportamen are interested in the matter. 
Nature-lovers may well hail a measure 
that establishes a permanent “truce of 
(iod" for harried dumb creatures, and 
preserves a few portions of wild Amer- 
in in their original undesecrated se- 


clusion 


‘The present session of the New York 
legislature has seen such an extraordi 
nary number of bills designed to remove 
or modify the restrictions of the civil- 
nervice law that the phenomenon de 
serves notice. ‘The merit system of this 
State ia established by the Conatitution 
itself; it la wo fortified by public opinion 
that the spollamen no longer attempt 
direct attacks, They have become sap 
pers and miners, and, in the form of 
“exemption” bills, carry their tunnels 
against weak spota in the wall, ready to 
break through when the seniries hap 
pen to doze The preference already 
Kiven to civil-war veterans in respect to 
appointments and removals is the start 
ing-point for most of these indirect at- 
tacks It is proposed to extend the 
same privileges to veterans of all our 
other wars, recent or remote, to every 
soldier who has been in a skirmish, to 
every one who bas been a soldier at all, 
volunteer or regular, whether there was 
fighting to be done or not, and to nation- 
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al guardsmen. Finally, as a crowning 
absurdity, volunteer firemen come up to 
ask for preferential treatment. The 
man behind the nozzle ranks himself 
with the man behind the gun. It is 
one of the curious features of certain of 
these bills that they are not for the sole 
benefit of classes likely to be politically 
useful. Some are so drawn that, as the 
Civil Service Reform Association points 
out, veterans of various classes could 
rush in from other States and receive 
the benefit—a form of carpet-bagging 
which the old soldiers at home would 
not be likely to appreciate. They in- 
clude the regular, whose service in the 
field is an incident of his fixed calling, 
with the volunteer who went to the 
front, supposedly, from sheer patriotism, 
and is the peculiar care of the statesman. 
In fact, the logical end of legislation of 
this kind is not so much to aid the old 
soldier of the State as to make its civil 
machinery unworkable. 


The Armstrong Insurance Committee 
has wisely decided to press at once the 
bill providing for the election of new 
trustees by policyholders. The proposed 
act postpones to November 15 next the 
elections of all mutual companies with 
a New York State charter. Four com- 
panies are affected—the Mutual Life, the 
Mutual Reserve, the New York Life, 
and the Security Mutual of Bingham- 
ton. The bill before the Legislature 
provides that, on November 15, “the 
terms of office of all the directors of 
said corporations respectively shall ex- 
pire, anything to the contrary in the 
charter or by-laws thereof notwith- 
standing.” It makes full and ade- 
quate arrangement for the nomination of 
independent candidates, requires the 
management to send out these indepen- 
dent ballots along with the “‘administra- 
tion ticket,” and allows no policyhold- 
er’s proxy to be counted unless executed 
within two months of the election date. 
The importance of this last proviso lies 
in the fact that it renders invalid, for 
the November vote, both the proxies 
collected by Thomas W. Lawson and 
those lately solicited by the New York 
Life’s own management. While legislat- 
ing out of office all the existing trustees 
of these four companies, the bill lays 
no embargo whatever on their reélec- 
tion. If the majority of the policyhold- 
ers, in any of these four companies, 
wish to return the present management 
to power next November, the opportu- 
nity is theirs. If they wish to reélect 
some of the old trustees and drop others 


from the list, there is nothing to pre-_ 


vent them, Undoubtedly, the first se- 
quel to the enactment of this bill would 
be the formation of policyholders’ com- 
mittees to name opposition tickets, It 
hardly need be added that their nom- 
inations, which must be made three 
months before the 15th of November, 


will be scrutinized and discussed as 
thoroughly as the management's ticket. 


Even if “Federal control” of life in- 
surance were feasible, it would be evi- 
dent that the Armstrong committee has 
stolen President Roosevelt's thunder. To 
try a totally different experiment at 
the very moment when New York State's 
plan was on the eve of being tested, 
would be of itself absurd. But the 
thoroughness with which Mr. Roose- 
velt’s scheme is disposed of by the House 
Judiciary Committee, practically re- 
moves it from the field of discussion. 
The President remarked, in his annual 
message last December, that “Congress 
has already recognized that interstate 
insurance may be a proper subject for 
Federal legislation”; his ground for this 
statement being that the Bureau of Cor- 
porations is allowed to inquire and pub- 
lish information about insurance com- 
panies. The Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee now rejqins: 

“Let it be said kindly,and not offensively, 
that it is a monstrous doctrine, subversive 
of our dual system of government, to even 
suggest, after the distribution of these 
great powers between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, created by the States, can take 
from the States the power they have al- 
ways enjoyed and expressly reserved to 
them by the Constitution exclusive in the 
States.” 


Sound Constitutional reasoning this, es- 
pecially when backed, as it is in Mr. 
Jenkins’s report, by the Supreme Court’s 
repeated dectaration that insurance is 
not commerce and that Congress cannot 
impair the police power of the States. 
Much of the hazy reasoning lately prev- 
alent in this matter resulted from a 
fancied analogy between Federal control 
of insurance companies and Federal 
charters for national banks. There 
is really no analogy, the national 
banking system having been created 
to serve the Government's fiscal pur- 
poses, and having been endowed with 
special powers in note circulation, which 
were denied to State banks through im- 
position of a Federal tax. 


We will pass over the somewhat comic 
aspect of Mr. Jerome’s excited protests 
against excitement. ‘What are the facts? 
The Grand Jury asked instruction from 
Judge O'Sullivan on a point of law. Did 
the diversion of insurance funds to poli- 
ticlans constitute larceny? Before the 
judge was heard from, the District At- 
torney filed a brief arguing that no con- 
vietions could be had, because “felonious 
intent” could not be proved. Mr. Je- 
rome asserted that no reputable lawyer 
in this city would disagree with him. 
But immediately the very judge of the 
court disagreed. Judge O'Sullivan in- 
structed the Grand Jury that the facts 
alleged would constitute larceny, and 
that it was for them to judge of the in- 
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tent. Now we submit that, on this basis 
of fact, all Mr. Jerome’s objections and 
alternative offers were beside the point, 
and that his public duty was straight- 
way to urge indictments under the law 
as laid down by the court. His argu- 
ment from terrible consequences had no- 
thing to do with the case. He says that, 
if Judge O’Sullivan’s law is sound, then 
Mr. Perkins committed a felony and 
Messrs. Bliss and Cortelyou were receiv- 
ers of stolen goods. But if that is the 
law, why should he object to applying 
it? It is of the highest public impor- 
tance that this issue be tried out; and 
the regular way to do it is by indict- 
ment and prosecution. If Mr. Jerome 
felt that his declared opinion would dis- 
able him from trying the cases, he could 
assign his ablest assistant, as he did in 
the trial of Nan Patterson. In her case 
the District Attorney did not proceed on 
the assumption that he must be abso- 
lutely certain of having evidence to con- 
vict before seeking indictment. Mr. Je- 
rome, however, has chosen to go his own 
gait and has sought warrants from a 
police-court justice. Well, we shall in 
that way undoubtedly get the decision 
of the highest court of the State upon 
the law of larceny. Meanwhile, we sup- 
pose there is no reason why the Grand 
Jury should not composedly proceed by 
way of orderly indictment. 





In all the discussion of railroad re- 
bating, the shipper has been invariably 
described as the helpless victim of cor- 
porate oppression. His modest business 
beginnings are snuffed out by some tool 
of the Trusts who has smuggled himsvf 
into a railroad staff; his humble prod- 
uce is taxed as caprice or malice dic- 
tates; his profits evaporate into freight 
tolls. Recent testimony taken by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
sents the shipper in a less pitiful as- 
pect. He habitually mislabels freights 
to get the advantage of a lower classi- 
fication; he plays railroad against rail- 
road until he finds one that will agree 
to accept liis lace window-curtains- as 
“stamped tinware,” or will engage to 
underweigh all his shipments. In fact, 
the shipper reveals to the hardened rail- 
road man unmistakable traces of the 
cloven hoof and forked tail. We are 
unwilling to be umpire in the matter of 
making an award for diabolism between 
these contestants. In particular, no lay- 
man would willingly enter the labyrinth 
of freight classification—a subject which 
admits all possibilities of jugglery on 
the part of him who charges and him 
who pays. But the recent investigations 
at least show that it sits ill on many 
a shipper to cry harrow upon the rail- 
roads, and that Government owner- 
ship or just and even application of 
freight rates would be quite as unwel- 
come to many a private man of affairs 
as to the very monsters of the corporate 
deeps. 





The memorial of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which was the occa- 
sion of the sound admonition by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Speaker Cannon, ended in 
these terms: 

“Labor now appeals to you, and we trust 
that it may not be in vain. But if, per- 
chance, you may rot heed us, we shall ap- 


peal to the conscience and the support of 
our fellow-citizens.” 


Evidently, the good advice received at 
Washington was taken amiss, for the 
Federation announces that it will enter 
politics and organize an independent 
Labor party. The step is momentous. 
For years President Gompers has oppos- 
ed meddling with politics, whether as 
an organization or through alliance 
with any of the Socialist parties. But 
he now gives his voice for the literal 
fulfilment of the warning conveyed 
in the “bill of complaint.” On the 
whole, one may welcome this decision 
of Federation. In itself a new labor 
faction will tend only to perplex the 
political situation, affording confusing 
opportunities of rivalry or alliance with 
the Socialist groups; but, to go into 
politics will at least compel the repre- 
sentatives of trade-unionism to form- 
ulate their demands and to measure 
them on the scale of political possibility. 
To sit in Congress for a session would 
be no mean education for a labor lead- 
er; it would tend to reconciie him to 
certain inevitable administrative and 
economic conditions which now get 
scant consideration in labor circles. In 
any case, neither Mr. Roosevelt nor 
Speaker Cannon need tremble in his of- 
ficial chair because President Gompers 
has taken an appeal to the people. 
There are many indications that the 
people are thoroughly wearied of the 
extravagant pretensions of the unionist 
oligarchy. From the tribunal of aver- 
age good sense, unionism in its latest 
phase is by no means likely to obtain 
a favorable verdict. 


In Ohio a law has been passed impos- 
ing severe penalties upon “hazing.” 
Any one acquainted with college life is 
aware of the difficulty in convincing 
juries of genuine criminality in hazing, 
except in such cases as would evidently 
warrant action under existing criminal 
law. Hence the Ohio legislation is not 
likely to prove effective as such; but it 
is significant of an irritated state of 
public feeling toward current manifes- 
tations of “college life.” No country 
has been so ready to lavish its wealth 
upon higher institutions of learning as 
our own. The people tax themselves 
freely for great State universities, tens 
of thousands contribute of their little 
store to be duplicated by the rich in the 
interests of denominational colleges, 
and still larger numbers make heroic 
sacrifices that their own sons and 
daughters may have the advantages thus 
rendered possible. Most of these classes 
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feel that there is something radically 
wrong when the college is continually 
before the public with a notoriety based 
upon the trivial, the lawless, the crim- 
inally reckless, or at best the merely 
subordinate, and not the things for 
which it was created to stand. But there 
is a defect in home training which con- 
stitutes contributory negligence. 


Hustling the Hapsburgs is the latest 
recreation of an ever-active Adminis- 
tration. Ambassador Francis was con- 
firmed as persona grata before Ambas- 
sador Storer’s recall was formally no- 
tifled to the Austrian Foreign Office. 
We hope Mr. Roosevelt will have no pa- 
tience with the plea of doddering Conti- 
nental diplomacy for its obsolete and 
foolish conventions. If we are ever go- 
ing to teach the Old World that a wink 
is as good as a word, or better, Vienna 
is the place to begin. ‘There the moss- 
back tradition of Metternich still per- 
sists in the face of a telephonic age. 
Bless you, they don’t even read the New 
York papers on the Ballhaus-Platz. How 
can they expect to know when an Am- 
bassador has been recalled? What can 
you do with people like that, except 
plump a new Ambassador upon them 
and make them “sit up”? We are 
heartily glad that this effete chancellery 
is at last getting its lesson in the new 
diplomacy. 





Gen. Kuropatkin’s analysis of the 
eause of the Russian collapse in Man- 
tchuria results in the not very start- 
ling statement that a rotten bureau- 
cratic system was at the root of the dig- 
aster. This will account, in a way, for 
the notorious shortage of supplies and 
appropriate artillery early in the war; 
it explains rather less directly the gen- 
eral ignorance and lack of initiative 
among the Russian officers. The former 
commander-in-chief declares that pro- 
motion by favoritism or by routine, ir- 
respective of merit, had driven many of 
the best officers out of the army. In 
this avowal there is a lesson for a na- 
tion that still keeps its army in politics, 
and regulates promotion more or less 
by political and personal influences. 
Into the deeper causes of the Mantchur- 
ian fiasco Gen. Kuropatkin, so far as 
the cable reports him, did not enter. 
Evidently these are to be found in gen- 
eral social conditions in Russia. The 
officers of the army are drawn from an 
aristocracy at once ignorant and diasi- 
pated, who bring to the very exacting 
duties of command no better qualifica- 
tions than a certain good fellowship and 
personal courage. Gen. Kuropatkin’s 
valedictory order thus becomes, perhaps 
unconsciously, a potent argument for 
opening the military career to talent, 
regardless of social rank, and for hast- 
ening the liberalizing of the Russian 
Government. 
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LABOR’S IMPOSSIBLE DEMANDS. 


ORGANIZED LABOR: Call at the White 
House or the Speaker’s Room, and you will 
hear of something to your advantage. 

No such advertisement appeared in any 
Washington paper on March 21, so far 
as we can discover, but what happened 
would have justified its insertion. Vari- 
ous officials of the Federation of Labor 
saw the President and the Speaker of 
the House and got some of the most re- 
freshingly straight and wholesome talk 
they have listened to for many a day. 
They will not profit by it as much as 
they should, but the country stands to 
gain by the frank words of Mr. Roose- 
velt and Speaker Cannon. For a long 
time there has been a growing, we will 
not say arrogance, but obtuseness, in 
the demands of trades unions, and it is 
well that they should be squarely met. 

We do not say that labor leaders are 
without a grievance against politicians. 
The latter have flattered and fooled or- 
ganized Labor to the top of its bent. 
Promises impossible of fulfilment have 
been made. Votes have been sought and, 
perhaps, obtained on what amounts to 
false pretences. It is not to be wonder- 
ed at, then, if those who have been tak- 
en in by the hopes held out of creat- 
ing a labor millennium by legislation, 
should descend resentfully upon the leg- 
islators with a demand for an explana- 
tion. In particular, we think that the 
professed guardians of labor have a just 
complaint against the Republican party. 
It has undertaken to enact laws of 
which the declared intent was to make 
American workingmen a specially favor- 
ed class. It has professed to keep their 
wages high by a protective tariff. It 
has favored an eight-hour day in Gov- 
ernment employ. Yet when it came to 
be a question of doing a great piece of 
national work at Panama on strictly 
business principles, both the tariff an” 
the eight-hour day were thrown over. 
There is, no doubt, a deep inconsistency 
here. If it is right that our laws, as the 
tariff-makers pretend, should give spe- 
cial privileges to laboring men, we ought 
not to draw back just because the money 
cost threatens to be too great. This 
makes it look as if the Government were 
willing that the private consumer 
should be made to sweat by the tariff 
and by labor exactions, though it will 
not itself tolerate them. This is highly 
illogical, from the labor point of view, 
and so also is the refusal of the Republi- 
can party to “protect” American work- 
men effectually by excluding competing 
Immigranta. 

But the moment that Mr. Gompers and 
the others screwed their courage to the 
aticking-point, put their demands down 
In black and white, and took them in 
person to the responsible officers of the 
Government, all the world could see 
upon what untenable ground they stand. 
In effect, these great enemies of monop- 





oly wish to perfect a monopoly of their 
own. They desire to be exempt from 
the ordinary processes of the courts— 
processes which, as the President 
showed, they are the first to invoke 
against employers of labor. These hat- 
ers of privilege covet the most intoler- 
able of all privileges for themselves. 
Many of them foreign-born, or the chil- 
dren of immigrants, they would cut off 
from others the opportunities which 
they themselves have enjoyed. Com- 
plaining that they suffer from discrim- 
ination, they would discriminate ruth- 
lessly against the Chinese. Throughout, 
their programme is one of thoroughgo- 
ing exclusion and monopoly. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company never did anything 
more cruel and remorseless in crushing 
a rival than these representatives of or- 
ganized labor stand ready to do in the 
case of laborers from abroad or outside 
the unions. 

For the great plainness of speech 
which the President used, we must all 
thank him. And the Speaker was not 
far behind. With a free use of the ver- 
nacular which the labor delegates must 
have appreciated, he told them that they 
were not “the whole shooting-match.” 
There are the workmen to be considered 
who have refused to wear the shackles 
of unionism. There is the large inter- 
est of the country as a whole to be con- 
sulted. Labor as a “class” is as un- 
known to our laws and the spirit of our 
institutions as are doctors as a class or 
mine-owners or clergymen or million- 
aires. This is the point which the Pres- 
ident brought out with salutary empha- 
sis. To ask exemption from the general 
law of the land, to demand a special 
status of any kind, is to seek something 
un-American, revolting to the sense of 
fair play, destructive of the only equal- 
ity we know. We hope he will keep the 
same principles out of the scabbard, and 
lay about with them as vigorously when 
ship-subsidy hunters come to see him 
and when the protected manufacturers 
raise their wails; but, at all events, he 
did one good day’s work. The ring of 
sincerity in his indignation at the pre- 
tensions of his labor visitors was unmis- 
takable; and the flat-footed way in 
which he told them what he would and 
would not do, without a single politi- 
clan's shuffie or juggling with words, 
was worth a ton of abstract discourses 
about the square deal. 

This labor descent upon Washington 
goes to swell that mounting wave of So- 
clalism which, under one name and an- 
other, is, as Professor MacDonald said 
at Providence last week, threatening to 
break upon us. There is no occasion to 
be hysterical about it. We shall doubt- 
less see many excesses, but most of 
them will effect their own cure. Poli- 
ticlans will play their little games. Al- 
ready the Hearst papers are rushing in 
to say how differently he would have 
received the dear workingmen. But 





things will settle themselves in the end 
if our responsible citizenship steadies 
itself to fight for even-handed justice 
for all, with the abolition of every spe- 
cial privilege. We must, however, give 
our political truths their full scope and 
bearing. We cannot deny favors to la- 
boring men as a class while continuing 
favors to manufacturers as a class. In 
a word, if we wish to attack the social- 
istic tendencies of the day in their great 
source and provocation, we are bound 
to do all that we can to get rid of the 
protective tariff. 





THE SENATE AS A FOUNT OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Senator Lodge uttered a timely and 
much needed word on Thursday. The 
country has been getting very anxious 
of late over the possibility that what 
Senator Spooner correctly calls a “whirl- 
wind of abuse charged with wickedness 
and folly,” might seriously disturb the 
Senate in the calm and high-minded 
performance of its Constitutional duties. 
Senator Lodge has allayed all fears. Re- 
ferring to the criticisms of the Senate, 
“penny-a-line” and other, he said that 
that body would continue to perform its 
duty regardless of them. Both the Sen- 
ate and the Executive, he asserted with- 
out fear of denial, “could take care of 
their own fortunes.” We are not so 
sure about Mr. Roosevelt, but we think 
every candid man will agree that the 
members of the Senate do take extreme- 
ly good care of their fortunes. Men like 
Senators Aldrich, Elkins, Clark, Alger, 
and Proctor, to mention only a_ few, 
have displayed what we may be pardon- 
ed for calling a marked aptitude in this 
direction. 

One great cause of some of the popu- 
lar misconceptions of the Senate is the 
limited circulation of the Congressional 
Record. The public depends too much 
upon brief and mangled dispatches from 
Washington, which often emphasize 
merely a sensational happening and give 
no conception whatever of the mingled 
pathos and bathos, wisdom, humor, sar- 
casm, the keen, incisive, self-contained 
yet self-assured methods of dealing with 
public affairs which mark the Senate in 
its treatment of our legislative problems. 
People may write us if they wish about 
the need of more and better public 
schools. We for our part should be con- 
tent with things as they are if we could 
but place a copy of the Congressional 
Record in the hands of every man and 
woman in this fair land. Were this 
done, correspondence schools and uni- 
versities by extension might fade away. 
Not only would the most instructive 
printed matter in the world be placed in 
the hands of the toiling plain people, 
but they would refuse to patronize the 
ten-cent monthlies, and the power of 
these publications to misrepresent the 
Senate would be a thing of the past. 
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Take, for instance, the Senate debate 
on March 20 on the great question whe- 
ther the Philippines should or should 
not be fortified. It shows the Senate 
at its best, dignified, bent on knowledge, 
ready to regard the question from every 
point of view with scholarly thorough- 
ness. The first matter to be settled was 
whether Subig Bay or Manila should be 
fortified; Senator Perkins favoring the 
latter, Senators Lodge and Bacon Subig 
Bay. Quite naturally, the drydock 
Dewey played an important part in the 
discussion. We append a brilliant ex- 
tract from the debate, which speaks for 
itself: 


“Mr. Perkins—As to the harbor of Subig 
Bay, there is nothing now there. 

“Mr. Lodge—The Dewey dry dock will be 
there. 

“Mr. Perkins—The dock is not yet there. 

“Mr. Lodge—Well, we hope it will get 
there. 

“Mr. Perkins—We all hope so. If it had 
been built in San Francisco it would have 
been there by this time. 

“Mr. Spooner—Where was that dry dock 
built? 

“Mr. Perkins—At a port on the Atlantic 
‘Coast—Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Spooner—It seems to be a pretty 
plain case, as the Senator puts it, that the 
public interest would have been much bet- 
ter subserved by the construction of that 
dock in California; and I ask why was it 
not constructed there? 

“Mr. Perkins—If I had had my way, it 
would have been; but unfortunately my 
friend from Massachusetts had more in- 
fiuence than I. 

“Mr. Lodge—I did not even know where 
it was built. 

“Mr. Perkins—The Senator spoke of the 
dock. 

“Mr. Lodge—I asked the Senator where 
the dock was built, and he said it was built 
at League Island, Philadelphia. I merely 
suggested, in speaking of American labor, 
that there were American laborers on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

“Mr. Perkins—I spoke of the tolls for go- 
ing through the Suez Canal. 

“Mr. Lodge—What bearing that has on 
Subig Bay I do not know. 

“Mr. Perkins—The Senator said the dry 
cock was to go to Subig Bay, as I under- 
stood. 

“Mr. Lodge—It is not yet there, but we 
hope it will be there. 

“Mr. Frye—When is it supposed it will 
reach there? 

“Mr. Perkins—I see it stated this morn- 
ing that it is supposed it will reach there 
by Christmas. At the rate of progress it 
has been making I think it will be long 
after Christmas before it reaches there.” 


This, we submit, presents the Senate in 
its most characteristic mood, and our 
position is not changed by the fact 
that the Dewey was built at Sparrows 
Point, Maryland. Homer must nod some- 
times. 

But our next quotation from this mas- 
terly debate shows why we want the 
Congressional Record in the hands of 
the young: 


“Mr. Perkins—When the dock reaches 
there, we have automobile topedoes, we 
have submarine mines and submarine 
boats, and we can easily protect that dock 
with very much less expense than it would 
be to build fortifications for which we 
have had no particular plan as yet pre- 
sented to us. When I was a boy in Maine, 
when I went with the lumbermen into the 
woods to get out timber, in the first place 
we cut down the trees, then ran the chalk 
line to see what it would square up, and 
then they would hew to the line. If you 
were building a fence or a , you 
would first make a plan, so as to know what 





that fence or house was to be constructed 
of and what it would cost you before you 
expended any amount of money upon it.” 


Rarely have we seen so much sound 
practical sense and valuable informa- 
tion crowded into one paragraph and 
stated so attractively. But this process 
of education did not end here. The 
island of Batan figures next: 


“Mr. Perkins—I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator to the chart of 
Manila Bay. 

“Mr. Lodge—I have not been there, but I 
am fairly familiar with the chart. 

“Mr. Perkins—I should also like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to Batan Island. 

“Mr. Lodge—I know where that is, too. 

“Mr. Perkins—i am sure we did wisely in 
purchasing those mines. 

“Mr. Lodge—Yes, but suppose we find an 
iron mine and it is wise to secure it; is it 
then to be argued that we must move the 
naval station over to the iron mine? The 
naval station is military. It is not merely 
to be near a coal mine. The object is the 
military value, and the military value of 
Subig Bay is admitted by every expert 
whose opinion is worth anything.” 

We are sure that nothing so useful as 
this could be heard in the same time 
in either Reichstag or Parliament, and 
it gains rather than loses by its mark- 
ed resemblance to passages from ‘Alice 
in Wonderland.’ But while Alice had 
difficulty in always finding out just what 
play was the proper one to come next, 
the Senate is in no danger of being de- 
prived of accurate information: 

“Mr. Lodge—I do not think it will be 
necessary, if we have a strong base at 
Subig Bay, to enter on very extensive forti- 
fications in Manila Harbor. 

“Mr. Beveridge—It is only seventy miles 
away. 

“Mr. Lodge—It is only seventy miles 
away, and Manila is such a large bay that 
the way to protect Manila is with a fleet. 
The fleet that holds Subig Bay is master of 
Manila. 

“Mr. Perkins—There is no question about 
that. The only trouble is, it is seventy 
miles from the place we want to fortify. 

“Mr. Burrows—Will the Senator allow me 
to correct him—that is, if the Secretary of 
War knows anything about it, and I think 
he does, because he has spent considerable 
time in the islands? He says it is only 
thirty-five. 

“Mr. Perkins—That must be overland. 

“Mr. Lodge—Does the Senator mean to 
say it is a shorter distance by land than 
by water?” 

There was much more of this discus- 
sion—pages and pages and pages of it 
—and every remark shows with what 
utter disregard of time and labor the 
people’s interests were safeguarded. As 
our readers know, the upshot of the in- 
quiry was that no fortifications what- 
ever were voted. After such a dem- 
onstration of the capacity and useful- 
ness of the Senate, one would think the 
whirlwind of abuse might stop for at 
least one issue of the “ten-centers.” 


A TEST OF ORTHODOXY. 

In the coming trial of the Rev. Alger- 
non 8S. Crapsey of Rochester for heresy, 
the Episcopal Church must answer a 
grave and far-reaching question: What 
are the limits of orthodoxy? 

The issue is presented clearly. Dr. 





Crapsey accepts fully and proclaims 
boldly the teachings of modern science 
and the logical implications of those 
teachings. He rejects, for example, the 
miraculous: 


“Natural forces are now known to be un- 

changeable in their nature and uniform in 
their operation. They know nothing of 
man and care nothing for his wishes; the 
only way he can profit by them is by obey- 
ing them; if he puts himself under their 
guidance, they will help him; if he gets 
in their way, they will destroy him.” 
On this assumption of the immutability 
of natural law, Dr. Crapsey denies the 
dogmas of the virgin birth and the di- 
vinity of Christ as those dogmas are 
commonly understood: 


“If we are told of a certain being 

in human form, born of a human mother, 
expressing consciousness in human speech, 
living a human life and dying a human 
death, we naturally predicate of such a one 
a human fatherhood as well as a human 
motherhood; for universal experience bears 
witness to the fact that every one who is 
the child of a human mother is also the 
child of a human father. To overcome this 
presupposition, which is established by 
universal experience, would require testi- 
mony of overwhelming force. The burden 
of proof lies with those who deny, not with 
those who assert, the validity of universal 
experience to establish a given fact.” 
This reasoning, we need hardly remind 
our readers, follows closely the classic 
argument of Hume's essay, “Of Mira- 
cles.” “There must,” said the eighteenth- 
century philosopher, “be an uniform ex- 
perience against every miraculous event, 
otherwise the event would not merit 
that appellation. And as an uniform 
experience amounts to a proof, there is 
here a direct and full proof, from the 
nature of the fact, against the existence 
of any miracle; nor can such a proof be 
destroyed or the miracle rendered credi- 
ble but by an opposite proof which is: 
superior.” Hume concludes, therefore, 
“that no testimony is sufficient to estab- 
lish a miracle, unless the testimony be 
of such a kind that its falsehood would 
be more miraculous than the fact which 
it endeavors to establish.” 

Dr. Crapsey, however, unlike some 
earlier disbelievers in miracles, feels 
that his faith in the essentials of Chris- 
tianity is strengthened rather than 
weakened. He is not disturbed because 
“the Bible is not a miraculous book, 
which orthodoxy claims ft to be”; or 
because “Jesus, the son of Joseph, no 
longer stands apart from the common 
destiny of man in life and death.” On 
the contrary, the Rochester clergyman 
finds cause for fresh hope and courage 
in the fact that Christ “is in all things 
like as we are—born as we are born, 
dying as we die; and both tn life and 
death is in the keeping of that same di- 
vine power, that heavenly fatherhood, 
which delivers us from the womb and 
carries us down to the grave.” To Dr. 
Crapsey the change in view is a source, 
not of alarm, but of relief: 

“We are no longer compelled to look 
upon the scientific movement as irreligious, 


but we are able to see in it a new and 
greater religion, a religion based not upon 
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the sporadic miracle, but upon the eternal 
law. We are no longer compelled to look 
for our God in some obscure event of the 
past; we have but to lift up our eyes to 
see him in the outgoings of the evening and 
morning, in all the days of our pilgrimage.” 


Without quibbling or equivocation, Dr. 
Crapsey stands, doctrinally, exactly 
where many Unitarians and others of 
the unorthodox stand, and have been 
standing for several generations. In 
this situation three paths lie before him. 
The easiest and perhaps the simplest is 
to follow certain predecessors over to 
Unitarianism. He may feel, however, 
that the Episcopal Church, with its 
formularies, its compact and efficient or- 
ganization, and its history and tradi- 
tions, offers him personally greater op- 
portunities for usefulness—provided it 
will tolerate his beliefs. 

if he remains an Episcopalian, he still 
has two ways to choose from. At the 
close of the general convention of 1904 
the House of Bishops issued a pastoral 
letter, saying: “If one finds, whatever 
his office or place in the Church, that he 
has lost his hold upon the fundamental 
verities, then in the name of common 
honesty let him be silent or withdraw.” 
In the name of common honesty, Dr. 
Crapsey declares, he will not be guilty 
of that cowardly hypocrisy of silence 
which the bishops urge. This position 
the Church Standard commends as “ab- 
solutely just.” By refusing to withdraw, 
he purposes to test the attitude of the 
Church. As a writer in the Sun puts it, 
Dr. Crapsey feels that he still holds to 
the fundamental verities. Under such 
circumstances, “the plain duty of a re- 
ligious teacher” is to “throw upon his 
Church the responsibility of proclaiming 
before the world the limits of its tolera- 
tion and defining the precise doctrines 
excluded from further inquiry or modi- 
fication.” 

Dr. Crapsey has the support of a large 
number of the more liberal clergy and 
laymen, His case was in the minds of 
many who signed the circular letter 
printed in the Hvening Post of January 
30. Among the subscribers to that docu- 
ment were Dean George Hodges and sev- 
eral professors of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School of Cambridge, and the 
Revs. Loring W. Batten, Percy Stickney 
Grant, and John P. Peters of this city. 
They assert that the “historical validi- 
ty” of details of New Testament narra- 
tive “must ultimately be determined in 
the court of trained research.”” George 
Foster Peabody, another of the signers, 
has written a public letter in which he 
says that a decision against Dr. Crapsey 
might “make it impossible for sincere 
and earnest young men in college and 
seminary to contemplate taking the or- 
dination vows.” He looks forward to 
the possibility, “within reasonable time,” 
of “a revisal of the language now in use 
in the Episcopal Church.” If Dr. Crap- 
sey’s heresies are accepted as ortno- 


doxy, a revision of the Apostles’ Creed 
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as well as the Nicene would logically 
follow. The doctrines set forth in these 
formulas of faith would no longer be 
binding; and the language could no 
longer be interpreted in the natural 
sense. They would be literally creeds 
outworn. 


ASPECTS OF COMPARATIVE LITER- 
ATURBD. 


The appointment of a professor of 
comparative literature at Harvard, after 
the chair had remained vacant for sev- 
eral years, is a matter of more than 
academic interest. The new incumbent, 
Professor Schofield, is preéminently a 
medievalist. He has published numer- 
ous ingenious studies in the field of 
legend and folklore. After the fashion 
of his master, the lamented Gaston 
Paris, he traces the affiliations of leg- 
ends and stories through all the versions 
in what may be called the culture 
tongues to their crudest variant in the 
remotest patois. Such study deals chief- 
ly with matter that is not literature at 
all in any but a loose sense. It is pri- 
marily an investigation of the interrela- 
tions of the stock subjects of medieval 
story-tellers—a branch of historica! 
science. It deals mostly with the least 
important manifestation of the mediz- 
val spirit, and regards as literature any 
document whatever that affords a clue 
to the history of a legend. Such studies 
are of an engrossing sort, and require 
that extraordinarily discursive reading 
and retentive memory which Professor 
Schofield exemplifies so well. Occasion- 
ally, work of this kind assumes a form 
that may itself fairly be called litera- 
ture. This was the case with Gaston 
Paris, and is with M. Bédier; they are 
almost the only mediwvalists possessed 
by the comparative idea who themselves 
have contributed to modern letters. 

We have no intention of denying to 
the literature of the Middle Age a cer- 
tain place in humane letters. Yet, if one 
excepts Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and 
Chaucer, there is scarcely a medieval 
text between the First Crusade and the 
fall of Constantinople a knowledge of 
which is in any sense indispensable to 
culture. The sinking of the rest would 
lose us much interesting reading, and 
would efface in the period prior to the 
true Middle Ages a fascinating legen- 
dary world; it would, however, leave no 
very important tract of the human spirit 
uninterpreted. Whatever criticism of 
life there is in medimwval literature as a 
whole is vague and casual. Its form is 
relatively monotonous and inexpressive. 
The great emotions it professes to in- 
voke, it seldom realizes with any poign- 
ancy. Except in a few lyrics, the struc- 
tural sense of the Middle Ages is weak 
and faulty, In singular contradistinction 
to the architectonic character of its so- 
cial order and its actual achievement in 
monumental building. 





In fine, no student who has not whol- 
ly lost his sense of literary proportion 
approaches a mediwval writer with the 
reverence appropriate to the great mas- 
ters. No reader of Virgil has anything 
very serious to do with Chrétien de 
Troyes or Benoft de Ste.-Maure. Indeed, 
most writers of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries had a very correct ap- 
prehension that they fell not only far 
below the Virgilian, but also measurably 
beneath the Ovidian standard. For this 
reason it would be matter of regret if 
Harvard were to restrict “comparative 
literature” to instruction in what is lit- 
erature at all only in the slighter and 
less significant sense. The authorities 
at Cambridge cannot, of course, hope to 
develop an adequate department of com- 
parative literature along any such nar- 
row lines. 

In any case, there is a growing dis- 
sent from the purely philological view. 
To an expanding school of students, 
best represented, perhaps, by the late 
Joseph Texte, comparative literature 
deals primarily with humane letters and 
with the direct or reciprocal influences 
of literary cultures. Texte, for exam- 
ple, thoroughly traced Rousseauism from 
its mixed French and English origins 
to its effects upon all the nations of Eu- 
rope. At Columbia, Professor Woodber- 
ry founded courses in comparative lit- 
erature which embraced particularly the 
literary internationalism of the Renais- 
sance. His pupils have published com- 
prehensive treatises on such topics as 
Renaissance criticism and the influence 
of the Spanish upon the English drama. 
Professor Saintsbury’s portentously big 
and learned ‘History of Criticism’ is an 
attempt to trace the entire history of 
European taste in literature. Such 
studies have the obvious advantage of 
bringing the investigator into close con- 
tact with great literature. No one can 
have studied minutely the history of any 
literary influence since the Renaissance 
without covering a considerable portion 
of the field of humane letters. Further- 
more, the implications of such study 
force one to travel the main routes of 
human intelligence from Grecian times 
to our own. No one can deny the util- 
ity of such studies for our university 
students. They should produce men of 
wide and sympathetic culture—ideal in- 
cumbents of our college chairs of lit- 
erature. 

It is evident that one may have 
threshed out the quiddity of a score of 
medi@val legends without having come 
‘into stimulating contact with the liter- 
ature that to-day counts for culture. 
A personality like that of the late Fran- 
cis J. Child, combining the widest read- 
ing and appreciation with minute spe- 
cialization on material seldom literary, 
must of necessity be rare. No one will 
understand us as depreciating such in- 
‘vestigations as resulted in the ‘English 
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and Scottish Popular Ballads.’ They 
furnish an admirable example of indus- 
try, insight, and method for all schol- 
ars; they open up to popular apprecia- 
tion a genre of peculiar freshness and 
charm. Yet the drying-up effect upon 
most men of these minutely historical 
and extra-literary studies is well known. 
We cannot produce really educated 
teachers of any literature by confining 
the studies of their best years to what 
is barely literature at all. 








RICHTER AND GERMAN LIBERAL- 
I8M. 


The death a few days ago of Eugea 
Richter, the last of the great German 
Liberal leaders who were directly in- 
spired by the ideals of 1848 and 1849, 
calls fresh attention to the way in 
which the Liberals in that country have 
been ground between the upper stone of 
Imperialism and the nether stone of 
Socialism. Richter himself was truly a 
magnificent Parliamentary figure, both 
in ability and in personality. His great 
friend and co-worker, Ludwig Bamberg- 
er, was one of the exiles from Germany 
after the Revolution of 1849; Richter 
was too young to be active at that time. 
But the spirit which animated Kinkel, 
Kapp, Von Unruh, our own Carl Schurz, 
and a host of others, was Richter’s as 
well. To his ideals he added extraordi- 
nary powers as an orator and as a 
statesman. Absolutely fearless, he was 
known as the most successful Parlia- 
mentary antagonist Bismarck ever had. 
As Bebel is to-day, so Richter was de- 
nounced by the great Chancellor as a 
Reichsfeind, “an enemy of the Empire,” 
and in return he criticised, scored, badg- 
ered, and fairly drew blood from Bis- 
marck until the latter frequently lost 
his temper completely. 

Bamberger and Richter alike never 
experienced any sea changes in their 
Liberal, or, as they were better known, 
Radical opinions. Both were ardent 
Free Traders and followers of the Man- 
chester school; they were Bismarck’s 
sharpest critics in all matters financial. 
They championed the freedom of the 
individual with an earnestness which 
never failed to tell. They and their 
immediate following were thoroughgo- 
ing anti-Imperialists in that they be- 
lieved the nation’s first duty to be at 
home. But far more interesting to them 
than over-sea ventures were the free- 
dom of opinion of the press and the indi- 
vidual in Germany, and the social prog- 
ress of the masses. Others might re- 
joice over the beginnings of a colonial 
policy, which Richter lived to see a cost- 
ly and terrible failure; he and his col- 
leagues were far more concerned with 
Bismarck’s creation of a powerful cen- 
tralized government, ruling less by the 
consent of the governed than by the 
might of its police power, to which the 
“man of blood and iron” resorted so 





readily. A leader in the trades-union 
movements, Richter knew nothing of 
caste, and so he naturally became one 
of the chief combatants of the anti- 
Semite agitation. But he had the keen- 
est eye for illicit privileges of any kina, 
whether those of the military autocrat 
or of the protectionist or the selfish 
agrarian. 

To every cause he brought extraordi- 
nary knowledge, what the London Times 
calls “a Gladstonian faculty of making 
figures live and speak,” and an inex- 
haustible power of laborious research 
and study. Idealists as he and his as- 
sociates were, they were none the less 
practical men. Bamberger once wrote 
that their Opposition was “not that of 
the beer philosopher of Berlin and 
Frankfort, who demands that the Outs 
bring him the very stars in heaven— 
from which he would certainly run away 
if they did fall to earth.” The Liberal 
Opposition, he declared, ‘took part in the 
living world, where things were actually 
going on, and developed itself and the 
common weal by copious draughts of 
pure, fresh air and unceasing labor.” 
Neither he nor Richter believed that the 
way to the millennium was marked “So- 
cialism.” Karl Marx and Lasalle were 
their warm personal friends, but politi- 
cal enemies. Richter himself studied, 
years ago, some of the problems which 
many Americans are now approaching 
as if they had never been heard of before 
in any other clime, at any other time; 
and he rejected the solutions offered by 
the Social-Democracy. Attack him as 
they would, his opponents, whether re- 
pressionists or revolutionaries, found 
him ever on the alert and an invincible 
antagonist, if only because of his unfail- 
ing good humor and cheerfulness, and 
because his own character was so spot- 
less, his integrity beyond all question. 

Yet it was Richter’s fate to see the 
Liberal movement, once so powerful, 
shrink into insignificance. Perhaps it 
would have been wiser if he and his 
comrades had opposed with greater vigor 
the latter-day manifestations of Impe- 
rialism. They failed, as some of their 
successors do to-day, to see how mili- 
‘tarism menaces Liberalism. And so the 
Social-Democrats took from them a pow- 
erful weapon, which Bebe! still wields 
with enormous advantage. Had Bis- 
marck had even a slight sympathy with 
Liberal ideals, the tremendous growth 
of the Social-Democracy which swamped 
Liberalism would at least have been post- 
poned, if not prevented. The social and 
political reforms for which the Liberals 
contended would have made the prole- 
tariat far less ready to accept the doc- 
trines of communism. Denied them, ita 
members have in despair thrown them- 
selves into the arms of the revolution- 
ists, whose ranks contain to-day great- 
er leaders than are left to the Liberals. 

But he would be pessimistic, indeed, 
who should say that the golden age of 





German Liberalism has gone for all 
time. The astounding triumph of the 
corresponding party in Hngland is an 
example of the speed with which poll!t! 
cal revolutions may occur. There are 
already signs of an approaching Liberal 
reunion in Germany. Ever since the 
elections of 1903, efforts have been made 
to bring together the two Liberal groups 
and the Volkspartei of South Germany 
with considerable success, conferences 
having brought out the fact that a com- 
mon programme was not impossible of 
adoption. In Bavaria and Baden, too, 
there has been much progress, particu- 
larly in the latter State, where the Na- 
tional Liberals have been really ademoc- 
ratized. On the 17th of February a 
general assembly at Frankfort adopted 
a basic programme upon which all Lib- 
erals can unite. At this convention 
there was displayed a praiseworthy 
readiness to overlook minor differences 
Of course, this affects only a small por- 
tion of the Liberals, but it may be fairly 
heralded as a promising beginning of 
Liberal rehabilitation. 


THE SURRENDER TO SOCIALISM 
LONDON, March 9, 1906 

On the second of March the Bducation 
(Provision of Meals) Bill passed through {ts 
second reading in the House of Commons 
It passed without a division. One member 
of Parliament alone ventured to offer any 
vigorous opposition. Yet the bill is no or- 
dinary measure. It imposes a new and 
heavy burden of a strictly incalculable 
amount on the overtaxed ratepayer. It in 
reality extends the area of poor relief. It 
protects parents who in truth derive aid 
from the rates from the disability of pau- 
perism. Virtual paupers will be able to 
vote for the man whom they find most in- 
clined to increase the benefits which they 
are to receive from the state; a man, under 
the bill, may be a voter who calmly leaves 
to the public the cost of supporting his 
children. With the details of the bill I do 
not care to trouble your readers; my object 
is to insist upon the light thrown by the re- 
ception of this hazardous measure upon the 
characteristics of a modern House of Com- 
mons. 

The first and most marked feature of the 
debate of Friday last is the extraordinary 
levity with which the present House of 
Commons accepts a proposal which, whe- 
ther good or bad, amounts in principle to a 
social revolution. If there be one English 
institution which more than another ought 
to be touched or modified with only the 
greatest care and circumspection, it is the 
Poor Law. Our system of poor relief af- 
fects not only the wages, but also the moral 
tone of the whole body of wage-earners. It 
is admittedly the weak point in our social 
arrangements. Not much more than sev- 
enty years have passed since ill-considered 
distribution of public alms pauperized the 
poor whom it was meant to relieve, and 
well-nigh brought the country to ruin. 
The so-called new Poor Law was the sal- 
vation of England. The man who relaxes 
the Poor Law is proceeding along a path 
of which the perils are known; he at ienst 
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may be expected to step slowly and with 
the utmost discretion, to proceed gravely 
and even sadly. This, however, is not the 
spirit in which a House of Commons, fresh 
with the vigor of a new election, passes a 
bill which gives an extension to poor relief 
that might have astounded even the bigot- 
ed opponents of the Reform of 1834. 

The House of Commons is supposed to be 
in a special sense the guardian of the tax- 
payers’ money, but the House has accepted 
the novel principle that the nation must 
feed children who attend elementary 
schools, without making even an effort to 
ascertain the cost of the experiment. One 
member suggests, apparently with reason, 
that it involves an expenditure of from 
twelve to fifteen millions a year. He is 
interrupted with shouts of “No! No!” but 


no one gives even an approximate esti- 
mate of the expense involved in a change 
which commands popular support. The 
general tone of the House certainly is that, 
somehow or other, the schoolchildren must 


be adequately fed by the nation if their 
parents will not undertake to feed them. 
The arguments used in favor of a scheme 
which, conceal the matter as you will, must 
in many cases relieve neglectful parents 
from the performance of one of their most 


obvious duties, are singularly feeble. One 
member tells us that “the youth of the 
nation are the trustees of prosperity’; that 
you cannot teach a starving child, and that 
n his opinion free meals are no more de- 


moralizing than free education. Mr. Bir- 
rell is a member of the Government and a 
man of talent. He meets the most obvious 


objections with witticisms that we are told 
raised laughter. When he announces that 
man “was boru of a woman and not of the 
Local Government Board,” he rouses “loud 
laughter.”” He thinks, or asserts, “that 
there is not much use in saying that this 
question [of providing food for school chil- 
dren] was part of a larger question,” be- 
cause “everything is part of a larger ques- 


tion.” To the objection that the proposal 
he supports may involve future perils, he 


has the easy reply that he is ‘quite con- 
tent" to leave posterity to deal with a 
great many other questions that might 
arise. Apréa moi le déluge, the silly maxim 
of a worthless king, seems to be the wis- 
slom of our modern democrat. 

Nor does the lack of serious argument 
nione show the levity of the House. One 
apenker after another betrayed a suspi- 
clon that the bill before them might bring 
considerable evila upon the nation Yet 
even critics dealt with it in a very gin- 
gerly manner; their attitude is for the 


most part summed up by the words of a 
member who said that he was not “alto- 


gether in accord with the bill before the 
lHlouse, but he did not wish to say very 
much in the way of eriticiam."’ One man, 
it is true, Mr. Harold Cox, spoke out his 
mind boldly; he moved “that it is unde- 
sirable to proceed further with the mea- 
wure, which would diminish the responsi- 
bility of the parents for the maintenance of 
their children, and would tend to lower 
the wages of the poorer classes.” He 


spoke, and spoke well; but this effort of 
plain-spokenness sheds a curious light on 
the temper of the House. Not a single 
member seconded Mr. Cox's amendment; 
it fell to the ground without a division, 
and Mr, Burns, as a member of the Cab- 





inet, pledged the Government to see that 
the bill should get through this session. 
The bill was not a Government measure, 
but it is now accepted by the Ministry. . 

If the levity of the House of Commons is 
noteworthy, the sentiment of the House, 
which no doubt to a great extent (though 
to what exact extent no one knows) rep- 
resents the feeling of the nation, is also 
deserving of attention. There can be no 
real doubt that the Provision of Meals 
Bill, taken together with plans for the re- 
lief of the unemployed and the promises 
held out of the provision at some indefinite 
period of old-age pensions at the expense 
of the State, is an unmistakable sign of 
the prevalence of beliefs or feelings which 
certainly savor of Socialism. Whoever 
has noted the growth of opinion during 
the last twenty or thirty years, must feel 
that the prevalence of ideas absolutely op- 
posed to the beliefs which constituted the 
Liberalism or Radicalism of fifty years ago, 
is no sudden revolution, but rather the out- 
come of causes the slow but constant work- 
ing of which in England may be traced back 
through the history of a generation. The 
virtues no less than the defects of an 
Englishman of to-day make him look with 
something like favor on socialistic experi- 
ments—as long, at any rate, as they do not 
actively interfere with his own comfort. 
His humanity urges him to relieve physical 
suffering, he perceives keenly the evils 
and pains resulting from poverty, he is in 
reality much more sympathetic than were 
Englishmen (say) at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He has, on the other 
hand, no firm belief in or grasp of politi- 
cal or economical principles; he has grown 
up in a country where the power of the 
State is constantly on the increase; he has 
ceased to feel enthusiastic about self-help. 
Indolence no less than humanity suggests 
to him that he can perform his duty to 
his poorer neighbors by voting that their 
wants shall be met by money supplied by 
rates or taxes, i. ¢., at the expense of the 
State. The wage-earners themselves, 
though, according to all the evidence that 
ean be obtained, better off than were the 
workingmen of (say) 1850, feel the contrast 
between poverty and riches more acutely 
than did their parents. Add to this, that they 
too have become accustomed to receive help 
either directly or indirectly from the State, 
and have imbibed a sort of natural Social- 
ism. Then, too, the growth of the feeling 
in favor of State help has coincided in Eng- 
land with the development of democracy. 
As I have already pointed out in other 
letters, the creation of the Labor Party 
is the most Important political fact of the 
day. It is the manifest sign of a changed 
spirit. In so far, then, as members of Par- 
liament honestly lean to socialistic ideas, 
they represent a sentiment of which ac- 
count must be taken; and if a disinterested 
thinker may hold that in this matter mem- 
bers of Parliament share the failings no 
less than the virtues of the times, he can 
hardly blame the representatives of the 
people if they sincerely represent the senti- 
ment of the day. 

Unfortunately, the ready acceptance of a 
bill open to much criticism is a symptom of 
two of the worst diseases which undermine 
parliamentary life—cowardice and party 
spirit. It clearly betrays the cowardice 
which attacks men who, though they may 





be in private life persons of vigor and hon- 
esty, feel that their success in public life 
depends upon humoring the weaknesses of 
the constituents to whom they owe their 
seats. The unanimity with which the House 
of Commons assented to a bill of dubious 
expediency is of itself ominous. No man 
of sense can believe that there were not 
many members of Parliament who distrust- 
ed a measure which they hesitated to criti- 
cise and were determined not to oppose. 
Why could Mr. Cox find no seconder? The 
answer lies ready to hand: it is to be found 
in the existence of the Labor Party. But 
lack of courage was here connected with 
the fatal influence of partisanship. Person- 
al selfishness is less influential than party 
spirit. A politician who might risk his 
own seat is not willing to injure his party. 
No Conservative will, if he can avoid it, 
do or say anything which might seem to 
show that the Tories care less for the chil- 
dren of the poor than do Radicals. No Rad- 
ical is prepared to oppose a popular mea- 
sure, even though grounded on false prin- 
ciples, if his action may give currency to 
the idea that the Tories are the real friends 
of the people. 

We may read in that most interesting 
‘Memoir of Henry Sidgwick’ that about 
twenty-one years ago he listened to a de- 
bate in the House of Commons on the 
Medical Relief Bill, the aim of which was 
to provide at the public expense medical 
relief to a workingman in sickness without 
imposing upon him the disabilities of pau- 
perism. Sidgwick was no economical doc- 
trinaire, but he saw at once the bad side 
of all legislation that aims at diminishing 
the discredit which a man incurs by living 
on public charity. The practical philan- 
thropists were, in 1885, opposed to the Med- 
ical Relief Bill. “They have,” writes Sidg- 
wick, “been trying hard for fifteen years 
to teach the poor thrift, and now the moral 
weight of the Legislature is to be thrown 
into the other scale as far as medical re- 
lief is concerned.” A day or two after the 
debate which he had heard, Sidgwick no- 
tices that the Liberal Opposition had ex- 
tended instead of diminishing the effect of 
the bill introduced by the Conservative 
Government of the day. The Ministry 
meant to provide only medicine for work- 
ingmen struck with illness. The Liberal 
Opposition insisted that a wage-earner 
when ill should receive not only medicine, 
but food at the expense of the State. The 
Liberals saw an opportunity of proving 
that Short was the friend of the people af- 
ter all, and not Codlin. The result was, 
that a sick man could receive outdoor re- 
lief paid for by the Poor Rate, and yet 
retain the Parliamentary franchise of which 
the law deprives a pauper. It needed far 
less than Henry Sidgwick’s acumen to see 
that the time was fast approaching “when 
all paupers out of the workhouse would be 
enfranchised in the unseemly competition 
for popularity.”” His language exactly ap- 
plies to the events of to-day. The unseem- 
ly competition for popularity is becoming 
more and more active. A Government sup- 
ported by a gigantic majority bows the 
knee to the Labor Party. The men who 
make up the majority are themselves the 
slaves at once of fear and of party spirit. 
The weak Opposition is, naturally enough, 
neither bolder nor more honest than a 
strong Ministry. The House of Commons 
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has surrendered to Socialism. The inter- 

ests of the country are being sacrificed to 

the unseemly competition for popularity. 
AN OBSERVER. 








Correspondence. 


NIETZSCHE’S WORKS IN ENGLISH. 


To THe EprtTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: If it is not too late to return to the 
questions of an endowed press and the pub- 
lication of Nietzsche’s works in English 
(dealt with in a leading article on January 
18, and in a letter on behalf of the Mac- 
millan Company on February 21), I might 
perhaps be allowed to add a few words with 
regard to the matter, especially as I have 
had something to do with the introduction 
of Nietzsche to the English-speaking world 
from the very first. 

It is certainly a very great loss—a far 
greater loss than the Jack of half a dozen 
average universities and a hundred Car- 
negie libraries—that Nietzsche's highly 
original works, which throw an entirely 
new light on morals and the philosophy of 
history, should not be readily accessible 
to all thinking minds in English-speaking 
countries. No doubt the cold reception 
which Nietzsche has met with in England 
and America has been in some degree owing 
to the unfavorable auspices under which 
his books have been presented to the pub- 
lic, but it is partly, also, owing to the 
character of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, who 
are less ripe for the best thought than 
the French. The fact that most of Nietz- 
sche’s voluminous writings are already ac- 
cessible to French readers, and are eagerly 
purchased by them, confirms the truth of 
Nietzsche's estimate of France as the home 
of the highest culture, where people are 
most receptive of new modes of thought. 
It is unfortunate that many important Con- 
tinental works never become accessible to 
English readers, owing to the unremunera- 
tive terms for good literature which obtain 
in the utilitarian and materialistic Anglo- 
Saxon race, whose great prophet is still the 
shallow and shortsighted Adam Smith of 
‘Wealth of Nations’ fame, whose doctrines 
Carlyle and Ruskin so vigorously combated. 

How are we to remedy the evil? Espe- 
cially by introducing a sounder philosophy, 
which, by its far-reaching influence, is real- 
ly the most practical of all matters. It is 
far more than a mere publishers’ question. 
It has been a far more serious matter to 
those of us who, acting on arrangements 
made under Messrs. Henry and the Mac- 
millans, through their editor, Dr. Tille, 
have prepared very careful translations of 
about half a dozen more volumes of Nietz- 
sche’s works, which we have not got pub- 
Hshed owing to the discontinuance of the 
issue of the works, and Messrs. Henry being 
obliged to give up business owing to their 
losses. The publication of a book of se- 
lections (‘Nietzsche as Critic, Philosopher,’ 
etc.) has been equally unfortunate and un- 
remunerative, owing to the bankruptcy of 
Mr. Grant Richards. To be sure, the Eng- 
lish issue of Nietzsche's works has not beon 
too well managed, and the printing of the 
books in Germany after a final revision at 
the Nietzsche Archiv (where imperfect 


_English was too often substituted when an 





alteration was made) has no doubt been 
prejudicial to the undertaking. These evils, 
however, will be avoided in future. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Macmil- 
lan Company, suggests that the public 
should help the cause by purchasing the 
works already published. Perhaps I might 
be permitted to suggest something more. 
The question of the difficulty of issuing 
Nietzsche's works in English was raised to 
illustrate the evils resulting from the lack 
of an endowed press. Why, then, should 
not steps be taken to remedy the evil in 
this particular case? To be sure, there 
are endowments for the purpose of publish- 
ing valuable works which cannot be profit- 
ably produced otherwise—e. g., the Claren- 
don Press and the Royal Society of Lite- 
rature; but neither the one nor the other 
will have anything to do with Nietzsche. 
His originality frightens the narrow-mind- 
ed delegates and trustees who have the 
management of these institutions; and in- 
stead of helping, they only tantalize those 
who are in advance of them in the fore- 
most files of time. Nietzsche's works, how- 
ever are now sufficiently recognized as 
most worthy of publication. Here is a suf- 
ficiently long list of eminent men who 
vouch for their importance: S. Alexander, 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Manchester; William Archer, Esq.; S. H. 
Butcher, LL.D., Emeritus-Professor of 
Greek, Edinburgh University; H. Havelock 
Ellis, Esq.; Edward Garnett, Esq.; the Rev. 
John Glasse, D.D.; Edmund Gosse, LL.D., 
Librarian to the House of Lords; W. 8. 
M'Cormick, LL.D., Secretary to the Carne- 
gie Trust; W. Romaine Paterson, Esq. (Ben- 
jamin Swift); J.G. Robertson, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of German Lauguage and Literature, Lon- 
don University; G. Bernard Shaw, Esq.; and 
Arthur Symons, Esq. Let those who have 
the inclination and ability contribute to 
help the cause, and we shall soon have 
Nietzsche's principal works accessible in 
satisfactory English translations. In any 
case, we shall succeed in our aim in one 
way or another; but we shall do so sooner 
and better if we get the assistance we de- 
serve, either with the codéperation of the 
Macmillan Company and Mr. Fisher Un- 
win, or without it. Mr. Unwin has shown 
great indifference about the matter, and 
is disinclined to take the next volume 
which should be published, namely, ‘Be- 
yon. Good and Evil,’ translated by Miss 
Zimmern: to substitute another volume for 
it would be doing a great injustice to 
Miss Zimmern, since none of her transla- 
tions of Nietzsche have yet appeared after 
the lapse of a decade. 

It does not, however, seem to be the 
function of those who prepare good books 
to endow publishers, especially if they be 
indifferent. If publishers themselves can- 
not provide the required endowment for 
good books, it seems best to adopt the plan 
suggested by Mr. Bernard Shaw, namely, 
to publish the works ourselves. Owing to 
the causes above mentioned, we now hesi- 
tate to appeal further to the public for 
funds with which to subsidize publishers. 
We will gladly coéperate with publishers, 
however, if they will meet us with reason- 
able terms; but, in any case, we are now 
going to help ourselves. A thoroughly re- 
vised edition of Part I. of Nietzsche's ‘Za- 
rathustra,’ with introduction, summary, 
and explanatory notes, will soon be is- 





sued; it is, in fact, the first authorized 
translation of ‘Zarathustra,’ being author- 
ized before the arrangements with Messrs 
Henry and the Macmillans took place, when 
only Dr. W. A. Haussmann and myself were 
interested in translating Nietzsche 

By all means, however, let the public act 
on the suggestion of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, and purchase Nietzsche's works from 
them; they are most valuable books, in 
spite of some imperfections in the transla- 
tions. Their value is attested by the fact 
that the greatest English author and dra 
matist, Mr. Bernard Shaw, read the MS 
of the book of Nietzsche extracts with ap- 
proval, and afterwards carried it himself 
to the publisher's office, where he recom- 
mended that it shouid be issued 

Yours obediently, 
THOMAS COMMON 


8 Warrenovuse Teerack, CORSTORPHINE, 
SooTLanD, March 17, 1006. 


NEW LIGHT ON AMERICAN HISTORY 


To THE Eprtor or THe NATION: 

Sir: The ligneous English mind is not 
unique in its abnegation of reason when 
dealing with American subjects My son, 
a student in a leading Continental univer- 
sity, writes me that a professor there, in 
a recent conversation, asserted to him in 
good faith that the decision to use English 
instead of German as the national! language 
of the United States was carried by only 
one vote! He had seen this statement, so 
he said, in an historical work; unfortunate- 
ly, he did not give his authority, nor the 
date of this remarkable transaction, whe- 
ther before or after the adoption of the 


Constitution, or whether in convention or 
by joint vote of Congress. One would be 
curious to know whether the vote was 
taken by yea and nay, or ja and nein, and 
what method of coercion was to be imposed 
upon the minority; and if the Congressional 
debates would have been carried on “and 
military orders issued in German, in case 


of another decision 

Whether some confused notion of the de- 
bates over teaching German in the public 
schools was floating in the professor's head, 
can only be guessed; perhaps his mind had 
been unhinged by reading the editorials 
on American affairs in the old Saturday 
Review, where statements not much less 
extraordinary were plentiful. 

Truly yours, Neus 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN AMERICA 


To THe EpiTor or THe NATION: 

Sin: Mr. Lewis N. Dembitz’s eloquent 
utterance in your issue of March 22, rela- 
tive to the curse of railway accidents in 
the United States and the need of organ- 
ized action on the part of the public to 
diminish their frequency, ought to elicit a 
loud response. It is a national disgrace 
that while the rest of the world is travel- 
ling in comparative safety, we Americans 
should be treated to a succession of un- 
speakable horrors, for which the railways 
and the travelling public, in its senseless 
eagerness for rapid locomotion (as Mr. 
Dembitz rightly says), are jointly respons!- 
ble. The nature of the evil is rendered all 
the more appalling when we consider the 
ratio of accidents to the total number of 
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passengers carried in the region west of 
the Mississippi, as compared with that in 
the eastern half of the country. The in- 
security of travel on the Western roads 
is nothing short of monstrous It is a 
shame that the double-tracking of the 
railways does not proceed faster in tha 
face of the frequent head-on collisions. 

Mr. Dembitz’s scheme for the formation 
of an American association for putting an 
end to railway wrecks ought to meet with 
a wide welcome. Perhaps it will be found 
practicable to extend the scope of the as- 
sociation so as to include the problem of 
the protection of the lives and limbs of 
trainmen. How long are we to face com- 
placently the spectacle of a million rail- 
way employees killed and maimed in the 
course of a single generation? This ic 
what our statistics gives us. 

Yours truly. L. H. 

New Yorn, March 25, 1906. 


To THe Eprror or THe NATION: 

Sir: Amen! ought every patriotic Ameri- 
can to say on hearing of Mr. Dembitz’s 
suggestion in the Nation for the prevention 
of railroad horrors in this country. 
There is not a civilized Government on the 
face of the globe, outside of the United 
States, that would tolerate for a week such 
conditions as exist unchallenged on many 
American railroads from year to year. I 
know of one Western railroad whose aver- 
age of derailments is three for every two 
days; and when the disaster occurs, the di- 
rectors of such railroads shrug their shoul- 
ders and speak of the “acts of Providence.” 

To realize the enormity of our national 
culpability In this matter, it is necessary 
to know the facts concerning European 
railroads and to have an idea of what Eu- 
ropeans think of the management of ours 
Let me quote a few figures. It will scarce- 
ly be believed that, in the whole of last 
year, only six passengers lost their lives 
on all English railroads from causes 


not due to personal carelessness. The 
number in the preceding year was twenty- 
five. These figures are taken from ‘Whita- 


ker’s Almanac’ for 1906. For the railways 
of the German Empire in the decade from 
1891 to 1901, the number of passengers kill- 
ed each year through accidents not due to 
personal carelessness was as follows: 8, 2, 


4, 6, 8, 2, 26, 1, 3, 29 These figures are 
taken from Meyer's ‘Konversations-Lexi- 
kon’ (article Bisenbahnunfalle) Comment 


is unnecessary. GuSsTAV POLLAK. 


New Yous, March 25, 1006 


Notes. 


The Syndics of the Cambridge (Eng.) 
University Press have arranged for a com- 
preheasive ‘History of English Literaturs,’ 
in seale and plan comparable to the 
‘Cambridge Modern History.’ Twelve royal 
ectavo volumes of 400 pages each will be 
required for the period extending from 
Beowulf to the end of the Victorian Age 
The editors are Dr. A. W. Ward, master 
of Peterhouse, and Mr. A. R. Waller. 

We read in the Atheneum that Mr. 
Fisher Unwin will publish the story of 
Signora Mario's life and work, which was 
arranged for some years ago and is suf- 
ficiently completed. 





A French translation of Prof. A. V.’ 
Dicey’s ‘Law and Opinion’ has just finish- 
ed printing, and will shortly appear. 

Cardinal Rampolla, Secretary of State 
to the late Pope, has, since his retire- 
ment, devoted his leisure to historical 
studies, and has completed a hagiograph- 
ico-historical work entitled ‘Santa Melania 
e i suoi tempi.’ The volume contains, 
in addition to a biography of this saint, 
detailed studies of Rome and life in that 
city during the fifth Christian century. 
The work is very comprehensive, and, ac- 
cording to the Vatican correspondent of 
the Corriere della Sera, a well-known 
French writer is already engaged in the 
preparation of an abridged edition for 
popular reading. 

The interesting announcement is made 
that Fox, Duffield & Co. of this city have 
absorbed the Chicago publishing house 
of Herbert 8S. Stone & Co, 

Among the spring announcements of the 
Johns Hopkins Press are ‘The Finances 
of American Trade Unions,’ by Aaron M. 
Takolski; ‘The Apprentice and American 
Trade Unions,’ by James M. Motley; ‘La- 
bor Federations in the United States,’ by 
William Kirk; ‘Trade Agreements in the 
United States,’ by Frederick W. Hilbert, 
and ‘Diplomatic Relations of the United 
States and Russia,’ by John C. Hildt. 

An ‘Anthology of French Poetry, from 
the Time of Froissart to the Beginning of 
the Present Century,’ compiled by Fred- 
erick Lawton, and ‘Days with Walt Whit- 
man,’ by Edward Carpenter, are in the 
press of Macmillan Company. 

James Pott & Co. will bring out next 
month ‘Robert Louis Stevenson,’ by G. K. 
Chesterton; ‘The Foundations of the Re- 
public,’ two addresses by Edward Everett 
Hale; and ‘A Sicilian Marriage,’ by Douglas 
Sladen. 

‘Paul et Virginie,’ in the French text of 
the original edition and with the illustra- 
tions recut, will form one of the Riverside 
Press luxurious limited editions of the 
present season, along with a new selection 
of ‘Songs and Sonnets by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich.’ 

That philanthropic yearbook, ‘Burdett’s 
Hospital and Charities,’ comes to us punc- 
tually for 1906 (London: The Scientific 
Press). It is, as we have annually had oc- 
casion to remark, a mine of statistical in- 
formation, a directory world-wide in its 
scope; and regularly it discusses most in- 
telligently and helpfully the larger prob- 
lems of its theme. The preface this year 
offers the idea of a Hospital City. Dr. 
Goldwater of New York, in chapter Iii., 
succinctly describes hospital conditions in 
the United States. 

Another recurring repository, equally 
without a rival, N. W. Ayer & Son's ‘Amer- 
jean Newspaper Annual’ (Philadelphia), 
makes its prompt appearance for the pres- 
ent year, In its lists, census and gazetteer 
statistics, and maps, as well as the vig- 
jlant care to insure accuracy, it leaves 
nothing to be desired. Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands are included. 

Major William Wood's animated and au- 
thoritative narrative of ‘The Fight for 
Canada’ was reviewed at length in these 
columns about a year and a half ago, from 
the English edition of Constable. Mean- 
while the work has attained, on both sides 
of the water, to five editions, and that 





which we now receive from Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, is marked “Definitive.” If so, 
it is a very pretty ending, in bold type, 
with maps, portraits, and a bibliography. 

About the same time, too, we noticed, but 
more briefly, Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘Les 
Etats-Unis au XXe Siécle,’ of which an 
authorized translation has just been made 
by H. Addington Bruce and published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. The work is largely 
statistical, and is attractively displayed. 

One may infer the defects of Albert M. 
Hyamson’s miniature ‘Dictionary of Art- 
ists and Art Terms’ (London: Routledge; 
New York: Dutton) by such a definition as 
“Baroque: Ornamentation in bad taste”; 
and by the omission of such terms as im- 
past, patina, eclectic (in its specific Ital- 
ian usage), dry point, and aquatint. Fresco 
painting is described as “Painting with 
mineral and earthy pigments on stucco”; 
silver point and sanguine are ignored. The 
book seems as badly done as possible in so 
brief a compass. 

It would be easy to linger over Dr. J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell’s ‘American Men of Science: 
A Biographical Dictionary’ (New York: 
The Science Press). It is an attractive 
small quarto of 364 pages, in double col- 
umns, and is derived from sources which 
enable a popular writer like Dr. William 
Eleroy Curtis to figure here as a scientist. 
He owes the fact to his membership in cer- 
tain learned societies, whose members 
have been bodily taken over without in- 
vidious discriminations. Those who live 
near the rose thus claim a place in the 
garden of roses. The biographies are com- 
pact, and have all been submitted for revi- 
sion to the respective subjects, male and 
female. Dr. Cattell thus professes to give 
“a fairly complete survey of the scientific 
activity of [the United States} at a given 
period.”” He does more: he stars a thou- 
sand names as the leaders in American 
science, and he has chosen this group for 
future scientific study. We have observed 
but a single omission of moment (one prop- 
er to figure among the Thousand), and this 
may have come about through no fault of 
the editor. There is an appended necrolo- 
gy of our men of science who died 1903-05. 
This company has now been joined by Pro- 
fessor Langley. 

In this connection we may mention a 
‘Bibliography of the Life and Works of 
Simon Newcomb,’ compiled by R. C. Archi- 
bald, M.A., Ph.D., and reprinted (as it 
comes to us) from the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada. It is accom- 
panied by an excellent portrait. One can- 
not but be struck by the recorded range of 
this savant’s interests as revealed in his 
writings. 

‘Structural and Field Geology’ is the title 
of a recent work by Prof. James Geikie of 
Edinburgh (New York: Van Nostran#), il- 
lustrated with many plates and figures, and 
intended for “students of pure and applied 
science.” Its chief headings are: Rock- 
forming Minerals and Rocks, Rock Struc- 
tures, Eruptive Rocks, Ore Formations, 
Geological Surveying, Economic Problems, 
Soils, and Surface Features. The different 
chapters seem of unequal value, some being 
much more elaborated than others. The 
student who is competent to utilize the 
explanations of ore formations in his field 
work can hardly be in need of the elemen- 
tary suggestions given in the pages on field 
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equipment. One who can appreciate the 
considerable detail of the chapters on min- 
erals and rocks, should have more informa- 
tion regarding the field problems of glacial 
deposits. References to American exam- 
ples are not infrequent, but the bulk of the 
illustrations are from Great Britain, where 
the book will naturally be more useful to 
the student than with us. 

Two useful summaries of South African 
geology made their appearance last year 
as if in connection with the visit of the 
British Association to the South African 
colonies. One, entitled ‘The Geology of 
South Africa,’ is by Messrs. Hatch and Cor- 
storphine (Macmillan), and gives a general 
survey of all the southern colonies; the 
other, ‘An Introduction to the Geology of 
Cape Colony,’ is by Mr. A. W. Rogers 
(Longmans), and is limited to the colony of 
which the author is the official geologist 
Both books are well prepared and well il- 
lustrated. The geological maps in parti- 
cular serve as ready guides to the con- 
tents of the text. The manual by Hatch 
and Corstorphine gives an excellent ac- 
count of the ancient rocks of the interior 
highland, among which the gold-bearing 
formations of the Rand are of especial in- 
terest; that by Rogers tells with more de- 
tail of the folded mountain ranges along 
the southern border of the continent. Both 
volumes give good summaries of the Dwyka 
glacial formation, of Permian date, and of 
extraordinary origin inasmuch as the ice 
sheet by which it was spread out accumu- 
lated in latitude 26° or 26° and moved 
southward, from the region of the equator 
towards the region of the pole. 

Matthew Arnold used to tell a story of 
a naive parson who, desiring to show an 
intelligent interest, asked Wordsworth 
whether he had written anything besides 
his ‘Guide to the Lakes.’ The anecdote il- 
lustrates the popularity of this essay, which 
has been edited this year by Mr. de Sélin- 
court (Henry Frowde). The reprint of 1906 
represents the fifth edition of 1835, Words- 
worth’s final text of a work that originally 
appeared as an _ Introduction to ‘Select 
Views in Cumberland,’ by “a Mr.Wilkinson, 
a clergyman,” published in 1810. Words- 
worth soon disentangled his own from Mr. 
Wilkinson's ponderous work. He desired to 
“give a model of the manner in which 
topographical descriptions ought to be ex- 
ecuted”’; and when he republished the essay 
in 1820, with the Duddon Sonnets, he in- 
tended it to illustrate the poems. This is 
a guide-book that can never become an- 
tiquated, partly because it contains much 
autobiography interesting to Wordsworth- 
ians, partly because of its admirable prose 
style and a sympathy and intimacy with 
the Lake country which Ruskin himself 
never surpassed. The present reprint is 
got up in a most attractive little volume, 
light in the hand, furnished with a map 
and useful notes; and, as far as the beau- 
ties of scenery are concerned, apart from 
the question of the trains and hotels of 
to-day, is the best possible companion of 
the Lake tourist. 

Those admirers of Jane Austen for whom 
no detail of the circumstances of her life 
can be superfluous, will find matter of in- 
terest in J. C. and E. C. Hubback’s ‘Jane 
Austen and her Sailor Brothers’ (John 
Lane). They were both captains in the 
British navy during the Napoleonic period, 





and the extracts from their logs and letters 
here presented, though of no particular im- 
portance, give occasional glimpses of con- 
ditions at the time of the great war that 
are not without interest. The authors at- 
tempt to draw a parallel between some 
passages in Jane Austen's novels and the 
actual experiences of her brothers at sea 

Under the title of ‘Bibliography of Print- 
ing in America, Mr. George T. Watkins 
has compiled a list of about 400 titles of 
“books, pamphlets, and some articles in 
magazines relatiag to the history of print- 
ing in the New World.” The latter term 
is used advisedly, as Mr. Watkins's list 
includes many iuteresting and unfamiliar 
Spanish titles on Mexican and South Amer- 
ican printing. Several works relating to 
the history aol bibliography of the press 
in the Philippines are also included. Use- 
ful notes are appended to many of the 
entries While the list makes no pre- 
tension to absolute completeness, it is of 
considerable velue; and Mr. Watkine— 
who, by the way, is a printer in the office 
of the Boston Giol«—deserves hearty praise 
for his undertaking. Three hundred copies 
are printed and may be had of the com- 
piler, whose address (20 Fenno Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass.) we are glad to give 

Tryon County, New York, had long been 
under the sway of Sir William Johnson 
when the Revolution encouraged an ele- 
ment of opposition. The ‘Minutes of the 
Committee of Safety,’ with an introduction 
by J. Howard Hanson and notes by Samuel 
L. Frey, tell the story of this opposition 
in 1774-1775. Jvhnson was not the most 
feared by these “good people,’ but his al- 
lies, the Indiars, whom he countenanced 
and to whom he supplied ammunition. To 
prevent an outbreak, appeal was made to 
Johnson, but the son, Guy Johnson, is 
charged with making ‘‘malevolent insinua- 
tions to the Indians of our American 
cause.”” So the committee bad direct com- 
munications with the Indians, organized a 
militia, harassed the Tories, sat as a court 
of justice, and event delegates to the Pro- 
vincial Congress. The Johnsons were ir- 
reconcilable, aud remained loyal to the 
King, eventually losing their estates and 
influence. The Indians were hostile, and, 
as was proved later, could inflict terrible 
suffering on the community. The record 
ends abruptly, some pages being lost; and 
many of the papers issuing from the com- 
mittee were not spread upon the minutes, 
but were merely mentioned. Such as it is, 
this fragment presents a very good picture 
of conditions ‘n the country at that time, 
and the notes ana illustrations add to its 
value. The manner of printing is excel- 
lent. Dodd, Mead & Co. are the publishers. 

One of the most successful French novels 
of recent years is Pierre de Coulevain’s 
‘Eve Victorieuse.” It is an exceptionally 
clever piece of work, and of special inter- 


| est to American readers in that the 


author (or rather authoress, for Coule- 
vain is a nom de plume), has chosen 
a New Yorker for her heroine. Al- 
though occasionally open to criticism when 
she deals with such details of American 
life as Colonial Dames and Harvard ath- 
letics, yet in the broader questions, and 
especially in her attempt at a comparative 
psychology of her French, Italian, and 
American characters, she shows much real 
observation. The Amertcan heroine and 





the cause of virtue come out equally trium 
phant in the end 

The French side of the thorny ques- 
tion which the diplomats are trying to 
solve at Algeciras is presented to the 
public by M. Victor Bérard in ‘L’Affaire 
Marocaine’ (Paris: Colin). The author 
is as dispassionate as might be expected 
under the circumstances, and places be 
fore the reader numerous extracts from 
the recently published official dispatches 
The point at issue between Germany 
and France is too well known to require 
restatement here, but it may be remark 
ed that the author bringa out in a very 
interesting manner the uncertainty of the 
policy of France towards Morocco of recent 
yoars, and leaves the reader somewhat 
skeptical as to whether its latest form 
would, if sanctioned by the Conference 
be consistently adhered to This latest 
form represents undoubtedly the least ob- 
jectionable method of securing a colonial 
empire—the policy of peaceful penetration 
The book reveals no diplomatic secrets 
and throws no new light on the causes of 
Germany's course of action It further 
leaves French policy as open as heretofore 
to the initial reproach of not having made 
sufficient allowance for Germany's forward 
policy of commercial expansion and for the 
international character of the accord on 
Morocco established by the Conference of 
Madrid in 1880 

Morocco is the subject of the leading ar 
ticle in the National Geographic Magazine 
for March. Mr. Ion Perdicaris, after a 
brief sketch of its history and inhabitants, 
gives an entertaining account of his cap 
ture in 1904 by the insurgent chief Raisuli 
This man, through a natural dignity and 
grace, attracted and interested him sv 
much that he characterizes him as the 
most gentle and kindly of brigands imag 
inable, and adds that he was idolized by 
his wild tribesmen. The only reference 
to the present conference at Algeciras and 
the events which led up to it, is the re 
mark that it may be the prelude to th: 
closing act in the drama of Moorish inde 
pendence. The reproductions of photo 
graphs of Tangier and the natives ar: 
numerous and excellent. Dr. Alexande: 
Graham Bell's plea for the adoption of th: 
metric system, made before the Commit 
tee on Colnage, Weights and Measures 
contains a practical argument in its favo: 
from his experience in his own laboratory 
In carrying on his experiments with man 
lifting kites, the calculations proved to be 
so laborious that he found it simpler to 
translate the proposed measurements into 
metrical terme, and then work out «hy 
solution on the metrical plan. No change 
was required in the machinery and tools 
employed, but a set of metrical weights 
and measures was procured to which the 
workmen readily accustomed themselves 
and he says that they liked the new sy» 
tem 

The definitive arrangements for the cele 
bration, In both Leyden and Amsterdam, of! 
the tercentenary of the birth of Rembrand: 
van Rijn, as set forth in letters and 
missives in Dutch and English, look to pe: 
manent as well as temporary memorials 
The house in the Jews’ Broad Street in Am 
sterdam has been purchased by the muni- 
cipality. It will be restored, and, as tar 
as possible, refurnished in conformity with 
its internal conditions during the life of 
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Saskia, and of the time between the paint- 
ing of “The Anatomy Lesson” and the 
“Night Watch.” No alterations will be made 
on the front of the building without the 
sanction of the Rembrandt Society of Am- 
sterdam. Two editions of the Bible, or 
rather of those parts of the Scriptures 
which were especially illustrated by Rem- 
brandt’s pencil, needle, or brush, and con- 
taining two hundred pictures, of a size and 
form to allow an almost full-size reproduc- 
tion of the “Hundred Guilders Print,” will 
be prepared. The text, in both the States- 
General Dutch version and the Latin Vul- 
gate, will be compiled by Dr. Hofstede De 
Groot and published by Scheltema & Hol- 
tema of Amsterdam. Of necessity, these 
editions will be high priced. Rembrandt's 
biography in outline (pp. 160), written by 
the Dutch artist Jan Veth, and illustrated, 
will be issued at a moderate price. Be- 
sides this threefold commemoration, one 
tablet will be placed on the walls of the 
house in the Rosengracht where Rembrandt 
died, and another on his tomb in the Wester 
Kerk. There will be a soirée artistique at 
the Amsterdam Theatre on Monday, July 
16, and the pictured walls of the Rijks Mu- 
seum will be illuminated by searchlight. 
In harmony with the copious medallic his- 
tory of the Netherlands, a medal will be 
struck in remembrance of the Rembrandt 
Day of July 15, 1906, on which day, also, 
the formal opening of the Rembrandt An- 
nex to the Rijks, or National, Museum will 
take place. By recommendation of the 
Queen, the “Night Watch" will be placed 


in a spacious, imposing, but plainly deco- 
rated room, calling to mind by character 
and tone the “Doelens” and “Governors” 


rooms of Rembrandt's time, and thus in 
harmony with the picture, so that the 
visitor may “be given the opportunity of 
devoting his whole attention to the paint- 
ing, without the chance of being distracted 
from its contemplation by disturbing fac- 
tors.” In the same annex the picture of 
the “Syndics of the Cloth Hall,” and in an- 
other some of the masterpieces of Rem- 
brandt worthy of the place of honor, will 
be hung. 

An (mportant Informal convention recent- 
ly met at the call of the Prussian Cultus 
Minister in Berlin, for the purpose of sug- 
gesting to the Government the proper steps 
to be taken In the reorganization of the sec- 
ondary schools for girls. It may prove a 
counterpart to the famous conference of 
1900, which resulted in placing the scien- 
tifie preparatory schools for boys on a level 
with the classical In admitting the gradu- 
ates to the universities. The recent con- 
ference consisted of both male and female 
representatives in about equal parts. The 
untversities and the church as well as the 
schools were represented. As a result of 
these deliberations, it was decided to re- 
commend to the Government a new type of 
higher schools for girls, namely, the girls’ 
lyceum, Midchenlyceum, which is to be fol- 
lowed by a higher school called the MAéd- 
chenoberlyceum. The former is to cover ten 
years, and ite course is substantially to be 
that of a Latin Real-school, and will ac- 
cordingly give prominence to the natural 
aclences and to mathematics. The higher 
grade is to cover a four years’ course, and 
to have for its special object prep- 


aration for the university, so that a full 
fourteen years’ course for girls is to lead 
up to the latter. 


These proposals met the 





approval of such men as Professors Har- 
nack and Seeberg and the leading court 
preacher, Dryander. It is expected, says 
the Alte Glaube of Leipzig, that the Gov- 
ernment will in substance adopt these far- 
reaching innovations. 

Ex-President Cleveland's sixty-ninth 
birthday, just past, has been commemorated 
by Mr. Jacques Reich in an etched portrait 
on the large scale of the series of Ameri- 
can statesmen which this artist has now 
for several years steadily produced, and in 
a manner to challenge comparison with the 
best. In the present instance, the Cleve- 
land of the print is a somewhat younger 
man than the one entering on his seventieth 
year. All the substantial qualities, how- 
ever, of the well-known face and head—the 
weight, the seriousness, the conscientious- 
ness—are here caughtwith great verisimili- 
tude, and the portrait must appeal to Mr. 
Cleveland’s admirers, as it is said to give 
satisfaction to himself, evidenced by his 
signing a small number of proofs. In point 
of technique, it maintains the etcher’s high 
level. Mr. Reich's address is No. 2 West 
Fourteenth Street, New York. 


—The town of Lincoln, Mass., an early 
patchwork derived from the territory of 
Concord, Lexington, and Weston, and all 
whose streams flow outward, somehow drew 
in population against the current, and is 
now one of Boston’s most charming sub- 
urbs. On April 23, 1904, it celebrated the 
150th anniversary of its incorporation, and 
the proceedings have just been gen- 
erously published in a beautifully illus- 
trated volume. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, a recent townsman, supplied 
the oration, “A Milestone Planted,” 
much of it along the lines of his 
latest Weymouth address, but conspicuous- 
ly original in an elaborate review of pre- 
historic glacial conditions, which had shap- 
ed not only the face of the land, but the 
roads, the building sites, and the common 
life of the future population. Mr. Adams 
might have remarked further on the adapt- 
ability of all highly glaciated and morainic 
regions for suburban villas. After the 
building of the Fitchburg Railroad the 
town succumbed to Western competition in 
all its staple products except timber, but 
maintained itself by truck farming. “As 
compared with a century ago, Lin- 
coln is more populous, more temperate, and 
more moral.” In March, 1904, the town- 
meeting unanimously “directed its clerk to 
cast one ballot for the order prohibiting 
during the year all sales of spirits within 
Lincoln's limits.”" Mr. Adama finds its town 
government typically “in a shape approach- 
ing perfection,” whereas the decay of that 
form had been among his motives for quit- 
ting Quincy. The appended letters and 
plain speeches read or spoken at the suc- 
ceeding banquet justify this view. Mr. 
Adams professed to be addressing poster- 
ity, and we venture to suggest that he has 
unconsciously planted a milestone in a 
matter of speech—we mean in his uncertain 
use of shall and will. Will any of the town 
celebrants of 1954 or 2004 remark this in 
rereading his oration? We very much 
doubt. 


—As many of our readers know, Profes- 
sor Oman of Oxford is editing a codpera- 
tive history of England in six volumes, and 
we now bring together for brief notice the 





two most recent contributions to this se- 
ries (Putnams). In ‘England under the 
Normans and Aangevins,’ Mr. H. W. C. Davis 
of Balliol College covers the period which 
lies between the Battle of Hastings and 
the death of Henry III. In ‘England under 
the Tudors,’ Mr. Arthur D. Innes employs 
a title which explains itself without special 
definition of dates. Both works represent 
a valiant endeavor to codrdinate the chief 
results of intensive research without dis- 
closing the painfulness of the process 
whereby those results have been gained. 
For purposes of lucid statement it is al- 
ways well to invest one’s subject with a 
certain unity, and Mr. Davis seeks to focus 
his volume at « given point by dwelling on 
the inventive and experimental features of 
his era as contrasted with the spirit of 
consolidation which marked the age of the 
three Edwards. But, behind all the crea- 
tive efforts of the two centuries in ques- 
tion, one essential fact may be discerned. 
“It is not,” says Mr. Davis, “a duel be- 
tween two races, az Thierry asks us to be- 
lieve. It is much rather a struggle of na- 
tive against foreign ambitions and ideas; 
a struggle of Which the influence is ap- 
parent in every class and almost every in- 
dividual.” Alike to Crown, Baronage, 
Church, and Pecple, opposing ideals pre- 
sent themselves during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries—forces of nearly equal 
strength fighting for the control of great 
institutions. The Crown, divided between 
continental ambitions and its desire to 
build up an empire of the British Isles, 
co-exists with a Baronage which hesitates 
between the rival policies of personal or 
collective aggrandizement, and a Church 
which is sometimes national and sometimes 
papal in its aspirations. Upon these war- 
ring tendencies of the early Angevin age 
Mr. Davis lays stress, but without failing 
to show how ty 1272 all of the main issues 
had been provisionally settled. ‘The policy 
of the Church 4nd Baronage is stereotyped; 
De Monffort has given a close and con- 
sistent form to the aspirations of the mass- 
es; the Crown has reluctantly accepted an 
insular policy end the idea of a limited 
prerogative. Aad, as a result, England has 
entered upon the truly English phase of her 
development.”” From such bare generali- 
ties as the forcgoing the reader may be 
enabled to form some preliminary idea of 
the way in which Mr. Davis approaches the 
main problems of English politics during 
the Norman and early Angevin periods. 
We must supplement a statement necessar- 
ily concise by saying that neither social 
nor economic history is excluded from the 
author's survey, while space is even found 
for the leading facts in the progress of 
culture. Mr. Davis is an excellent writer, 
and keeps at ail points in touch with first- 
hand authorities. 


—Mr. Innes’s book is to a large extent 
the record of the lay spirit at work in 
transforming the educational system, the 
religious institutions, and the national ac- 
tivities of England during the era of Re- 
naissance and Reformation. To be sure, the 
leading ministers of the Crown during the 
first forty years of the Tudor period were 
ecclesiastics, but, from the fall of Wolsey 
forward, the personnel of the official class 
undergoes a profound change. “The Crom- 
wells,” says Mr. Innes, “the Seymours, 
Dudleys, and Pagets, the Cecils and Wal- 
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singhams and Bacons, the Russells, Sid- 
neys, Raleighs and Careys, were of stocks 
that had hardly been heard of in Plan- 
tagenet times outside of their own locali- 
ties.”” Amid the Erastian impulses of that 
day, the political reign of the great pre- 
lates passed away, and even in the Church 
itself the Act of Supremacy restricted 
the range of their practical powers. 
“The political influence of the Church,” 
says Mr. Innes, “was reduced to com- 
parative insignificance by the treatment 
of the whole hierarchy as if it were a 
branch and a rather subordinate branch 
of the civil administration; by the appro- 
priation of its wealth to secular purposes, 
to the enrichment of individuals and of 
the royal treasury; and by the suppres- 
sion of the monastic orders.” The rise of 
lay lawyers through the dwindling of the 
ecclesiastical courts is a further sign of 
the times, while still another is the failure 
of the clergy in England to produce politi- 
eal leaders of real eminence. The whole 
Erastian motive, indeed, is developed in Mr. 
Innes’s hands with much effect. At the 
same time he has formed a very different 
opinion of Thomas Cromwell from that 
which has recently been reached by Dr. 
Van Dyke. “Unpitying he lived, unpitied 
he died. Regardless of justice he had struck 
down each obstacle in the way of his pol- 
icy; regardless of justice, he was in turn 
struck down. By his own standards he was 
judged; his end was the end he had com- 
passed for More and Fisher. History has 
no more perfect example of Nemesis.” 


—Apart from his treatment of the theme 
to which we have alluded above, we have 
found in Mr. Innes’s character sketches the 
most interesting feature of his volume. For 
this kind of writing he evidently has a 
fondness, and few of his leading person- 
ages are dismissed with an adjective or a 
phrase. Among all the people of the six- 
teenth century, Mary Tudor furnishes him 
with the most pathetic spectacle. “Royally 
courageous, loyal and straightforward; to 
her personal enemies almost magnanimous; 
to the poor and afflicted, pitiful; loving her 
country passionately; she was blind to the 
forces at work in the world, obsessed with 
the idea of one supreme duty, and she set 
herself, as she deemed, to do battle with 
Antichrist by the only methods she knew, 
though they were alien to her natural dis- 
position, facing hatred and obloquy. She 
whose life was one long. martyrdom, for 
conscience’ sake offered up a whole holo- 
caust of martyrs; she who thirsted for 
love, died clothed with a nation’s hate. 
Where in all history is a tragedy more 
piteous than that of Mary Tudor?” It may 
appear invidious to institute a compari- 
son between two books each of which is 
admirable in design and workmanship, but, 
while Mr. Innes’s volume is quite adequate 
to the purposes of the series, we have 
found it somewhat less carefully wrought 
than Mr. Davis's account of English life 
under the Normans and Angevins. 


—The uninitiated will not realize the 
amount of special and valuable information 
contained in Anna R. Sheldon’s ‘Pistoia’ 
(Brentano’s). Not only is it one of the 
very best guide-books we have ever seen, 
but it is also eminently readable. 
it would be difficult to praise it too high- 
ly; and it 





ceedingly good that we are tempted to in- 
dicate what we consider the one weak 
point of the book. If only a few more 
pages were devoted to the history of the 
town—half a dozen, written in the proper 
spirit, would suffice—this little volume 
would be as welcome in the study as it un- 
doubtedly will be in the pocket of the 
tourist. As it stands, the stay-at-home 
reader is given no key which may enable 
him to unlock Pistoia’s heart, while the 
ordinary tourist will hardly even suspect 
what a wonderful history Pistoia has. He 
will not be put upon inquiry; and he may 
imagine that when he has read the history 
of Florence, he has read that of Pistoia 
too—a notion not likely to be dissipated 
by the extensive use which Miss Sheldon 
has made of F. A. Hyett's ‘Florence: Her 
History and Art.’ Mr. Hyett is the only 
authority quoted by her in her meagre his- 
torical sketch (pages 16-19); on pages 52- 
53 she drags in a long paragraph from 
his work, almost @ propos de bottes, touch- 
ing the office of Podesta in Florence, while 
the only actual mistake which we have found 
in the whole book seems to be drawn from 
the same source. On page 17 we are told 
that the Florentine carroccio ‘first ap- 
pears” in the war of 1228; and Mr. Hyett is 
quoted. Now, in the ‘Gesta Florentinorum’ 
of Sanzanome we find mention made of the 
carroccio as early as 1170 (‘‘victorioso 
preeunte carroccio’’), and again, at the 
siege of Montalto, in 1207. Of course, the 
matter is one of no importance. In a book 
dealing with Pistoia, we do not want to 
read about the Florentine podestd or the 
Florentine carroccio. Will not Miss Shel- 
don excise such superfiuities, and, in a sec- 
ond edition, tell us something which con- 
cerns us more nearly? What of the two 
marble arms on the tower above the for- 
tress of Carmignano, with hands which 
faceano le fiche a Firenze? What of the 
taking and retaking of Serravalle (the 
name alone is eloquent)? What of those 
old feuds between the Panciatichi and the 
Cancellieri, which wasted not only all Pis- 
toia, but also the contado and the montagna? 
So competent an Italian scholar as Miss 
Sheldon is, could tell us of these things if 
she would. For the rest, the book is well 
illustrated and adequately indexed. It is 
charmingly bound in flexible leather, and 
will fit comfortably into any pocket. 


—The seventeenth volume of the ‘Annales 
du Musée Guimet’ (Paris: Ernest Leroux) 
contains five lectures delivered at the Mu- 
sée Guimet by Emile Guimet on “The Vo- 
cal Statue of Memnon,” “The Recent Ar- 
chmological Discoveries in Egypt,” ‘The 
Museums of Greece,” “The Antiquities of 
Syria and Palestine,” and “The Chinese 
Drama.” The sub-title, “Bibliothéque de 
Vulgarisation,” indicates that these lec- 
tures are intended to interest the general 
public rather than specialistss and this fact 
may account for the somewhat overdone 
humor of the first lecture, in which the 
origin of the name Memnon, applied to the 
statue of Amenophis III. at Thebes, the 
explanation of the sound emitted by the 
statue when the warmth of the day suc- 
ceeded to the chill of the night, and the 
growth of the cult of the statue in Roman 
times, are cleverly worked up for the 
amusement of a popular audience. The 
second lecture deals chiefly with the dis- 
coveries made by M. Amélineau at Abydos, 





which relate to very early times, and those 
of M. Gayet at Antinoé, among which the 
must interesting are, perhaps, the re- 
mains of silks and other stuffs, with elab- 
orate and beautiful patterns woven in 
them, which belong to Byzantine or Sas 
sanide times. The intermediate periods 
are, however, pot altogether neglected 
This lecture, like the two that follow it, 
was illustrated with stereopticon slides, 
which are cetalogued, with brief explana- 
tions and a few illustrations. The lecture 
on the museums of Greece is a rather 
superficia! description of the remains of 
ancient art to be seen in various parts of 
the kingdom of Hellas, with especial at- 
tention to Delphi, because that site was 
excavated by Frenchmen. The comparison 
of the work done at Delphi with that per- 
formed by the Germans at Olympia is 
made, with some slight disregard for the 
facts, to appeal to the prejudices of a 
French audience. The greater part of the 
fourth lecture is devoted to the antiquities 
of Asia Minor, especially Ephesus, Miletus, 
Priene, Pergamon, and Tralles, followed by 
a comparatively brief treatment of Jeru- 
salem and Baalbek. The second, third, 
and fourth lectures are published from a 
stenographer'’s copy This accounts for 
some peculiar mistakes, especially in prop- 
er names, such as Eberday and Wielberg 
for Heberdey and Wilberg. In general, the 
author seems to be more familiar with 
Egyptian than with Greek matters. The 
fifth lecture is perhaps the most interest- 
ing part of the book, as it gives a brief 
sketch of the development of the drama in 
China, with copious extracts from some of 
the curious plays of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. On the whole, the volume, though 
not important, may be recommended to 
those who wish to be amused, and at the 
same time to acquire a little superficial 
information on the subjects treated. 


HOLMAN HUNT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—1 


Pre-Raphaclitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. By W. Holman Hunt, 0O.M. 
D.C.L. With 40 Photogravure plates ani 
other illustrations. The Macmillan Co. 
1905. 

Those who read through to the end the 
two ample volumes containing the life of 
Holman Hunt and the history of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, will not be ia 
clined to regard art as a “light and t:- 
responsible pursuit’—an idea very gen- 
erally prevalent, we are told, in latier 
eighteenth-century days, and even early 
in the nineteenth century among people 
who knew but little of artists or of the 
years of hard work and strenuous en- 
deavor which go to their making; for they 
were not then as sought after in genera! 
society as now. Holman Hunt had un- 
usual difficulties to overcome in order to 
obtain the necessary training in his early 
years. His parents, while recognizing his 
strong natural bent towards art, had the 
greatest objection to his following a career 
which seemed both unremunerative and 
fraught with perils and  uncertsinties 
His was a constant struggle with dif- 
culties of every kind. His varied experi- 
ences accordingly offered superabundant 
material for a good book, and his narra- 
tive, although quite unnecessarily diffuse, 
is not devoid at times of a saving sense 
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of humor It is natural enough that an 
aged man gifted with a wonderful memory 
hould believe that all he can tell of the 
past is worth hearing; and we are bound 
to admit that the limitation of what is 
really significant in biography is rarely un- 
derstood Nor should we look for this 
self-restraint from a man as singularly 
endowed with self-esteem as our present 
autoblographer But what much inter 
feres with the value of the work and tho 
pleasure of the reader is, that Holman 
Iiunt, from the moment he treats of the 
formation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother 
hood, is entirely preoccupied with a con 
tention and a grievance, which, like th« 
grain of mustard seed mentioned in Scrip 
ture, takes quite surprising proportions 
for one can never remain unconsclous of 
the bitterness it occasions in his memories 
of fellow-workers \ contention may o« 
cupy a column in a newspaper, or at most 
be allowed to ventilate itself in a mago- 
zine article or a pamphlet, but it is quiie 
unseemly —almost indecent—to find it 
bristling up continually through two 
lengthy and handsomely illustrated vol 
umes 


Hunt was born in 1827 When about four 


years old, his home being then in the 


uburbs, he began to show a decided in 
clination for drawing, spending the inter 
vals of noisy play in copying with a pencil 
any pictures he happened to see, or in rep- 
resenting what he knew or imagined. The 
child was taken on special occasions to his 
father's warehouse in Dyer's Court, Alder- 
manbury, to see the Lord Mayor’s show, 
Bartholomew Fair, or othe: sights, and was 


uften allowed to accompany the porter, who, 


with a knot on his head, carried a for- 
midable pile of goods around according to 
approved custom When only seven, he 
went with his father to the studio of an 
artist who was painting a landscape for 
him, besides being at work on a large 
canvas representing the burning of the 
Houses of Parliament The boy was so 
fascinated by the process of oll painting 
that he begged to be allowed to remain 
und look on while the artist painted. This 
as permitted if he liked to stand on the 
‘irs and watch through a little window 
they opened for the occasion. He stood in 
rapt attention till dark, watching the flame 
being spread around the buildings on the 
inves, and hailing joyfully the grinding 
of tresh vermilion and chrome by the 
painter in preparation for fresh outbursts 
of fire Great was his surprise when the 
irtist turned from this exciting work to 
partake with his children of a substantial 
meal of tea and bread and butter prepared 
by his wife. This was the boy's first ex- 
perience of studio life, with its frequent 
changes from the ideal to the stern reali 
ties of life; it left a pleasing remembrance 
in his mind, and, when questioned by his 
futher at the age of twelve as to the pro 
feasion he meant to follow, the boy de 
clared he was determined to become a 
painter 
This decided intention was a great dis 
‘ppointment, though nothing was said at 
the time; but Holman Hunt soon learned 
from hie mother that he was to leave school 
and begin work in a warehouse in the 
city. This meant no leisure for drawing, 
inasmuch as the distributing of invoices for 
goods took up eleven hours a day, and 
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ensured promotion to a desk only after two 
years’ work. In desperation at this out- 
look, hearing of a vacant post as copying 
clerk to an estate agent, the boy applied 
for it, and, having shown himself capable, 
was engaged on trial. Mr. Hunt was sur- 
prised at his son's having taken this in- 
dependent step, but, after an interview with 
Mr. James, his employer, consented to the 
engagement. This proved a piece of good 
luck for young Hunt’s artistic proclivities, 
for Mr. James was himself a lover of art, 
and when he by chance discovered his 
young assistant’s talent for drawing, he 
revealed his own proficiency in painting 
landscapes in oil, and invited him to make 
use of bis materials, which he subsequent- 
ly ceded to him, teaching him how to buy 
crude pigments, grind and mix them with 
oil, and put them into bladders for use. 
Seon after, he was permitted to practise 
drawing at a mechanics’ institute in the 
evenings, and was taken one Sunday by his 
father to see John Varley, the professor 
of watercolor landscape and ‘“Zodiacal 
Physiognomy,” who received the young art 
aspirant with encouraging cordiality, lend- 
ing him drawings to copy, and his book on 
the occult laws, and expressing the hope 
that he might become as great an artist 
as his former pupil of the same name (Wil- 
liam Hunt, the watercolor painter). 

After this encouragement from Varley 
young Hunt was allowed to spend his salary 
on weekly lessons from a city portrait 
painter named Rogers, from whom he ac- 
quired a boldness of execution and other 
habits he had much trouble later on in 
eradicating Mr. James, when he retired 
from business of his own accord, sought 
to persuade Hunt's father to allow his son 
to become a painter, but his efforts in this 
direction succeeded only in obtaining for 
the boy a few weeks of liberty. The first 
use he put his spare time to was to visit 
the National Gallery to see the famous 
works of old masters about which he had 
read. His account of his first visit is as- 
tonishing; he tells how he passed by the 
masterpieces of Italian art, anxiously 
searching for noteworthy pictures, and he 
had to be led up to them by the custodian; 
even then the “Bacchus and Ariadne” of 
Titian failed to excite his enthusiasm. But 
to suit the taste of the dilettante of that 
time, when bright coloring was disliked, 
the dealers had given the old masters a 
brown coating with tobacco decoction and 
other washes. When they were cleaned six 
years later and appeared in their pristine 
richness of color, the newspapers raised the 
outery that they had been ruined 

His father, again excited by his objection 
to the career of an artist, sought to place 
Holman in a strict house of business, but 
he settled the matter for himself and en- 
tered the London agency of Richard Cob- 
den's Manchéster business. In this office 
unexpected opportunities in favor of art 
soon became manifest. His room-mate was 
a pattern designer. This turned his atten- 
tion to ornamental design, with the convic- 
tion of its being essential in artistic edu- 
cation. He continued his evening lessons 
with the portrait painter, and on Sundays 
in the summer time he tried to paint land- 
scapes from nature; but his attempts to 
produce color as he saw it were not suc- 
cessful. When he showed them to his mas- 
ter, he was told that nature required to 
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be treated in a key, and that no one with 
a true eye for color would paint ivy green 
and grass greener as it appears. Consta- 
ble was mentioned as a wrong-headed per- 
son who had done this and failed, and an 
example of Mr. Rogers’s own work was 
shown him in which, according to the fav- 
orite convention, green was turned into soft 
yellows and rich browns, the result being 
very unlike anything seen in nature. Four 
monotonous years passed thus of daily 
routine in the office when, during the ab- 
sence of his master, Hunt, having but lit- 
tle to do, invited an old Jewess, who sold 
oranges in warehouse offices, to sit for him. 
She did so willingly, bargaining for a copy 
of her portrait, and although the sittings 
were brief and often interrupted, the like- 
ness was soon recognizable. It was pinned 
up on the wall to dry when his master re- 
turned. He was much struck by the por- 
trait of old Hannah with the basket on her 
head and the oranges in her hand, as she 
appeared in life. He rushed out to call in 
friends to see the work, which was much 
admired and talked of, so that its fame 
reached the ears of the elder Hunt, whose 
displeasure seems to have been great when 
he learned its authorship. He complained 
to his son’s employers of their not giving 
him sufficient work, and threatened to place 
him elsewhere if his time was not filled. 
Holman Hunt very justly felt that his 
only chance of success as an artist would 
be lost if he delayed any longer, by giving 
way to parental authority. While acknowl- 
edging the risk, he openly declared his in- 
tention of studying art seriously, and taking 
his life into his own hands. He gave up 
his place in the office, and took a room in 
the city, in which to paint the portraits 
which had been commissioned him on the 
strength of old Hannah's likeness. He also 
began to draw from the antique in the Brit- 
ish Museum, and sent in drawings for a 
probationership at the Royal Academy 
schools. 


LEE’S SHAKSPERE FACSIMILES. 


Shakespeare's Pocms and Pericles. Collotype 
Facsimile Reproduction, with Introduc- 
tions by Sydney Lee. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: H. Frowde. 1905. 


Among the many eminent services which 
Mr. Sydney Lee has performed in the cause 
of Shaksperean scholarship, it is question- 
able whether any will be rewarded with 
higher appreciation than the present vol- 
ume. Regarded merely as a specimen of 
typography, the book is one of rare 
beauty—a real delight to the eye. The 
facsimiles are executed with the utmost 
fidelity, and the student who possesses 
them is in a position to form as accurate 
a judgment on all questions that require 
an exact know!edge of the texts as if he 
had the practically inaccessible original 
editions before him. Accordingly, to say 
nothing of those who love a beautiful book 
for its own sake, the work forms an ad- 
dition to the resources of the textual critic 
and the student of Shakspere’s language 
which will be henceforth indispensable. 

In regard to the critical introductions 
which accompany each of the facsimiles, it 
is evident that no one living was so well 
qualified to supply these as Mr. Lee; for 
in the matters that concern the practical 
side of authorship, the relations of writers 
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to publishers, and generally the condi- 
tions under which the works of authors 
(more particularly Shakspere) found their 
way to the press in the latter years of the 
sixteenth century and the early years of 
the seventeenth, Mr. Lee had already per- 
formed a service which is analogous to that 
of Mr. Fleay in the history of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, although his industry is 
controlled by an infinitely sounder judg- 
ment. Whether we accept or not Mr. Lee's 
main contentio.u with respect to the prob- 
lem of the Sonnets, unquestionably among 
the benefits wnich the world owes to his 
devotion to that subject is the light which 
he has shed on just such conditions as we 
have mentioned above. The preparation of 
his admirable introduction to the Claren- 
don Press facsimile reproduction of the 
First Folio edition of Shakspere’s Plays, to 
which the present work forms a supple- 
nent (completing the facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the criginal editions of all of 
Shakspere’s works), led him still further 
into studies of this nature, not to mention 
those which ar2 more strictly bibliograph- 
ical, so that he approached the task whicb 
is represented by this volume with an un- 
equalled mastery of the practical side of 
his subject, as well as of that other side 
which more immediately concerns the critic 
and historian of literature. 

Considering more closely the results of 
Mr. Lee's investigations presented in this 
volume, we are struck, first of all, with 
his extremely interesting discussion of the 
sources of “Venus and Adonis.” It is 
rather remarkable that so promising a 
theme should heve received so little atten- 
tion from the dispensers of subjects for 
dissertations in the universities of Ger- 
many and America. Mr. Lee, however, has 
brought to the discussion a knowledge of 
the literature of the sixteenth century in 
the different European countries which no 
mere apprentice in scholarship could be 
expected to command, so that it is, on the 
whole, fortunate, perhaps, that the study 
of “Venus and Adonis” in this important 
aspect has been comparatively neglected in 
those quarters. Our editor has traced the 
treatment of the legend in literature from 
the Greek poets of Sicily down to Shak- 
spere’s poem. It is especially his object, 
however, to investigate in the fullest man- 
ner the various versions of the story— 
Italian, French, English, and even Span- 
ish—in the literature of the Renaissance, 
since it was in the atmosphere of these 
versions that Shakspere’s “Venus and 
Adonis” came into existence. Mr. Lee, 
as it seems to us, has accomplished this 
very happily, for even where one may differ 
with him as tv Shakspere’s dependence on 
earlier works, as in the case of the Italian 
poems of Dolce and Tarchagnota, the par- 
allels have wndoubtedly a very great in- 
terest. Probably no student of Shakspere 
who has read the passages in ancient lit- 
erature which deal with this legend, has 
failed to be struck with the fundamental 
difference in the conception of the rela- 
tions of Venus and Adonis as compared 
with that with which Shakspere has made 
us so familiar. Neither the Greek poets 
nor Ovid give any ground for supposing 
that Adonis does not return the love of 
Venus; and the same is true of most of 
the treatments of the theme in the litera- 
ture of the early sixteenth century. On the 
other hand, from the first it would appear 








that the beautiful youth was not so much 
the slave of love as to surrender every- 
thing for the sake of this passion, and he 
tears himself irom the arms of the Queen 
of Love to give himself up to the fatal 
delights of the chase. This feature of the 
story seems to have formed the starting- 
point of the -onception of the coyness of 
Adonis, which, through the influence of 
Shakspere’s poem, has practically eclipsed 
the original conception; and the lover who, 
in the beginning, is simply not wholly the 
slave of passicn, becomes in the course 
of the development of the legend positive 
ly averse to the embraces of the goddess 
It was evidentiy this germ of piquancy 
which, so to speak, made the fortunes of 
the story in modern times, much in the 
same way that the infidelity of Cressida 
had made the fortunes of another famous 
story in the Middle Ages. Practically every 
work of fiction put forth, whether in verse 
or prose, offered a story of love requited, 
but here was au opportunity for a novel 
kind of interest without any sacrifice in 
the exhibition of passion—nay, with a sit- 
uation which called for an even more in 
tense exhibition of passion 


The new development of the story ap- 
pears dimly before Shakspere in two lyrics 
of Robert Greene—more pronouncedly in 
the second of these, the exquisite appeal 
of Venus in “Never Too Late” (1590) with 
the refrain, ‘“‘N’oserez-vous, mon bel, mon 
bel, N’oserez-vous, mon bel ami’; and 
again in Marlowe's “Hero and Leander” 
(published in 1598 after Marlowe's death, 
but earlier in composition than Shakspere’s 
poem), where, as Mr. Lee says, in his trans- 
lation of Mus@us, the poet “went out of his 
obvious path in order to bring Adonis’s 
coldness into signal relief."’ It seems to us 
that, even after Mr. Lee's discussion, how- 
ever, there is room for an effort to trace 
more precisely the growth of the concep- 
tion of the coldness of Adonis in European 
literature before Shakspere'’s “Venus and 
Adonis.”” That conception evidently exist- 
ed, although imperfectly developed, before 
Shakspere took up his pen, but it is not 
clear from Mr. Lee’s introduction exactly 
when it first appeared. The employment of 
the motive by Marino, who surely did not 
know Shakspere, proves the existence of an 


_independent Italian tradition to that effect 


We would suggest in this connection that 
it would be also worth while taking into 
account the treatment of the subject in the 
paintings of the Renaissance-—-witness the 
well-known picture by Titian in the Na- 
tional Gallery, which antedates the publica- 
tion of some of the Italian poems cited by 
Mr. Lee—only one would encounter here 
the difficulty, perhaps, of deciding whether 
the gesture of the goddess in detaining the 
beautiful youth was due to an effort to 
overcome his amorous reluctance, or sim- 
ply to hold him back from the fatal boar- 
hunt. In Shakspere, however, at any rate, 
there is ne hesitation in the conception. 
It is the coyness of Adonis that constitutes 
the sole motif of his poem. In explanation 
of the boldness with which this conception 
is here developed, Mr. Lee makes the sug 
gestion of certain extraneous influences 
which seem to have determined Shakspere 
in his treatment of the theme. This is the 
most notable part, perhaps, of Mr. Lee's 
introduction to “Venus and Adonis” and, 
it appears to us, must compel general ac- 
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ceptance. As Mr Lee points out, Ovid's 
“Metamorphoses,” which Shakspere un 
doubdtedly used as a source of his poem 
(probably in its original form as well as 
in Golding’s translation) contained not 
only the story of Venus and Adonis in 
which the latter is “mildly respensive to 
Venus’s embraces,” but another story tn 
which a beautiful nymph makes vehement 
suit toa reluctant youth—the story of Sal 
macis and Hermaphroditus; to say nothing 
of the account of the Calydonian boar-hunt 
which, as Mr. Lee makes evident by paral 
lels, obviously furnished hints (through 
Golding’s translation) for the boar-hunt in 
Shakspere’s poem But the influence of 
Ovid's “Metamorphoses” as a source of 
“Venus and Adonis,” curiously enough 
reached Shakspere through still anothe: 
channel, viz, the “Glaucus and Seiiln 
(1589) of Thomas Lodge. The story of this 
poem came likewise from Ovid, but it had 
been radically changed by Lodge, and, in 
the form in which he presents it. bears a 
strong resemblance to the tale of Salma: is 
and Hermaphroditus. This poem, which t» 
written in the same metre as “Venus and 
Adonis," must be reckoned indisputably 
among the works which influenced Shakes 
pere. Finally, in the consideration of this 
question we should not forget the infu 


ence (which, of course, escapes determi! 
nation) of oral discussion of such subjecte 
which must have taken place in the liter 
ary circle to which Shakspere belonged 
Mr. Lee's introduction to “The Rape of 
Luarece” is not so fruitful of novel results 
as his introduction to “Venus and Adonis.”’ 
In the twenty-second volume of Anglia 
Dr. Wilhelm Ewig had already treated 
with great thoroughness, along with other 
questions pertaining to “The Rape of Lu 
crece,”” the sources of the poem. For in 
stance, the interesting connection of “Lu 
crece” with Daniel's “Complaint of Rosa 
mond’’—-which seems to have suggested 
to Shakspere even the use of the seven 
line stanza in which this poem, unlike 
the “Venus and Adonis,” is composed 
is fully dealt with there. Mr. Lee, how 
ever, gives us a complete review of the 
treatment of this famous story in Furo 
pean literature down to the publication 
of “Lucrece,”’ remarking that Shakspere's 
poem, generally speaking, has ai close! 
affinity with Ovid's version (in the “Fas 
ti’) than with that of any other predeces 
sor “Like Ovid, Shakepere delights tr 
pictorial imagery, and occasionally in 
‘Lucrece’ he appears to borrow Ovid's own 
illustrations "’ It is interesting to observe 
that Mr. Lee rejects the idea that Shak 
spere knew Livy's version of the legend 
merely through Painter's “Palace of Pleas 
ure.”” and gives reasons for assuming a 
knowledge of the original on the part of 
the poet Here, as in his diseussion of 
the earlier poem, our editor has collected 
many parallels in phrase, imagery and 
sentiment between Shakspere’s work and 
works of his contemporaries; and if ifn” 
some cases any actual dependence of the 
one on the other may strike the reader 
as accidental or fanciful—especially in the 
case of certain conceits which any poet 
might easily have lighted upon in the 
time of the Renaissance, when conceit 
hunting was the most habitual occupation 
of the whole fraternity of poets—still, the 
results of such investigation were well 
worth recording. 
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Next to the introductions to Shakspere’s 
two great narrative poems—or even per- 
haps before these—the division of Mr. 
Lee's work which will attract most immed- 
jately the attention of the reader is that 
which deals with the question of the Son- 
nets. It is with this branch of Shak- 
spere’s production that the editor's name 
is most indissolubly connected, and it is 
to the study of these poems that he has 
made the most original and valuable con- 
tributions. Mr. Lee had already threshed 
out the problems of the Sonnets, from 
his well-known point of view, so thor- 
oughly in his ‘Life of Shakspere,’ and 
more indirectly in his ‘Elizabethan Son- 
nets,’ that there remained little for him 
to do but to reproduce the arguments of 
these earlier publications. To be sure, he 
has limited himself in this place mainly 
to the bibliographical history of the Son- 
nets and the problems involved in the cir- 
cumstances of their publication. Never- 
theless, partly by the aid of Professor Mc- 
Clumpha's articles on the subject, it seems 
to us that he has here established better 
than has been done elsewhere the fact 
that the great majority of Shakspere’s 
Sonnets belong to the earliest period of 


his production—say, before 1597. Mr. Lee 
has also given in this volume additional 
details in regard to the men who were 
concerned in one way or another with the 
publication of the Sonnets. With respect 


to the famous dedication which Thorpe 
(for whom the Sonnets were published) 
prefixed to the collection, Mr. Lee adds 
new examples of “beget” in the sense of 
‘procure,’ and, what is perhaps of even 
more interest, a parallel instance where 


the procurer of a collection of poems, 
‘Belvedere, or the Garden of the Muses’ 
(1600), is addressed in a dedicatory son- 


net in the name of the publisher as 


*'Piret causer and collectour of these floures.’ 


It will be readily granted that Shakspere 


had nething to do with the publication of 
the Sonnets, and so was not responsible for 
the language of the dedication; but, after 
all, “beget’’ with the signification of ‘pro- 
cure’ was evidently rare, and, even in the 
case of some of the examples cited by Mr. 
Lee, its common meaning of ‘generate,’ 
though in figurative use, suits the passages 
just as well. The natural interpretation of 
Thorpe's words, as it appears to us, is that 
he knew by report who was the young man 
of the Sonnets, and so dedicated the col- 
lection to that person. It seems too much 
to assume of the impudence even of a pl- 
ratical publisher like Thorpe that he should 
have been wishing “eternitie’ (4 «¢., of 
fame) to some man of obscure station in 
life, who, indeed, if our editor's theory be 
correct, la moat likely to have been a mere 
literary scavenger. On the general ques- 
tion of the relative proportion of convention 
and persvsoul history which underlie the 


Sonnets, no one can deny that Mr. Lee by 
his investigations has shown that the latter 
element is restricted to a degree that had 
been suspected by only a few since the re- 
vival of interest in these poems about the 
end of the eighteenth century. It seems 
to us, however, we confess, that he has not 
yet quite succeeded in driving the “dark 
lady" (as a living personality) from the 
fleld 

The sections on “The Passionate Pilgrim” 
and “Pericles, Prince of Tyre” demand no 
especial comment, but the séme high level 





of scholarship is maintained in these parts 
of the volume as elsewhere. It is a pity, 
however, that, in his discussion of the 
“Pericles,”” Mr. Lee should make no men- 
tion of what is unquestionably the ablest 
book that has been written concerning the 
legend on which this play is based—namely, 
Klebs's ‘Die Erzihlung von Apollonius ‘aus 
Tyrus’ (1899); a work of a very different 
order of scholarship from the bibliograph~ 
ical compilation which is actually cited by 
Mr. Lee. 

In conclusion we will say that not the 
least valuable feature of the present work 
is the census of extant copies of the early 
editions, which forms a part of the intro- 
duction to each of the poems or collection 
of poems here reproduced in facsimile. Each 
exemplar is described in detail and its his- 
tory given, where practicable. And here 
it is interesting to observe how many of 
these precious volumes have taken part in 
the great movement which we once heard 
a German speaker describe as the “Biicher- 
wanderung nach Amerika.” Copies even of 
the first editions of most of these works 
have found their way to libraries in this 
division of what Carlyle has called the 
realm of King Shakspere; and of the two 
works which constitute exceptions—namely, 
“Venus and Adonis” and the mainly spuri- 
ous “Passionate Pilgrim’’—it may be re- 
marked that in the case of the former even 
in England only one copy of the editio prin- 
ceps survives, and in the case of the latter 
only two. 





Canada as It Is. By John Foster Fraser. 
Cassell & Co. 1905. 
Mr. Fraser’s keynote may be assumed 
from the opening paragraphs to be one of 
disparagement: 


“I have chosen the title, ‘Canada as It 
Is,’ for three reasons. Firstly, because the 
popular idea about the great Dominion is 
that it is a region clasped most of the year 
in ice and frost, which it is not; secondly, 
because the Canadians themselves, by 
means of Government pamphlets and sub- 
sidized lecturers, would like the world to 
believe it the most delightful land to live 
in, which it isn’t; and, thirdly, because 
Canada has just emerged from its adoles- 
cence as a nation, has reached lusty man- 
hood, and has become conscious of the 
great role it may play in the history of 
commerce.” 

“The chief asset in the Canadian’s char- 
acter is glorious enthusiasm and belief in 
himself and his country. Britons are pre- 
disposed to take a pessimistic view of 
things. The Canadian revels in optimism. 
He lives in a whirl of it. He is always 
comparing himself to John Bull, to his own 
satisfaction and the detriment of John. 
He welcomes with open arms—and his hos- 
pitality is warm and wtnstinted—anybody 
from the ‘old country,’ yet he is unable to 
conceive how any one can pass through the 
Dominion without being in constant ec- 
stasy.” 


These paragraphs were probably written 
when the author first landed in Little 
Canada, and before he had breathed the 
exhilarating air and been inspired by the 
enthusiasm of the Greater Canada which is 
being so rapidly created west of the Great 
Lakes. These are to Old Canada what the 
Alleghenies were to the original Thirteen 
States. .The Maritime Provinces are left 
out of Mr. Fraser's estimate altogether; 
but Quebec, with its antiquities, religious, 
social and architectural, and its peculiar 
racial contrasts (for they are pot aoti- 





theses); and Montreal, with its growing 
commerce and arrogant self-importance; 
Ottawa, the political capital, with its gov- 
erning classes and its quarrelling legisla- 
tors, inflated with as much bombastic 
pride as though they controlled the desti- 
nies of and made laws for sixty millions 
instead of six millions of people; and To- 
ronto, with its exclusively English popula- 
tion, tinctured by Yankeeism—are elements 
Mr. Fraser tries to arrange into equations 
from which he has deduced certain definite 
solutions. The conclusion is not very dis- 
tinct, and the impressions were apparently 
not altogether pleasant. 

In the paragraph quoted, he speaks of 
Canada as having attained to manhood. 
That it has not yet done, though it is rap- 
idly growing to man’s estate; but, like « 
healthy, well-grown youth, it feels its 
strength and frets under: the trammels 
which forbid it the privileges of full man- 
hood. It occupies and resents the nomi- 
nally subordinate position of a colony, but 
is glad enough to enjoy the prestige of be- 
ing a part of the British Empire, and to 
take shelter under the egis of British 
protection. It submits to arbitration 
methods, as in defining the Alaska boun- 
dary; and yet, like a passionate, spoiled 
child, it howls over the award which does 
not give it all it cries for. These little 
traits (incident to immaturity among other 
communities than those north of the St. 
Lawrence) impress a stranger rather of- 
fensively; but, as our author’s expertence 
proves, there is a freer spirit abroad in 
the West, where, however, fewer preju- 
dices and perhaps, therefore, fewer re- 
straining safeguards against extremes in 
thought and action may act as counter- 
vailing advantages. 

The Canadian West in these respects is 
but a faint reflection of our own, for the 
riotous license of the Texan cowboy has 
never infected the more staid cattle rancher 
of Calgary, and law and order have al- 
ways been introduced into even such remote 
gold camps as Dawson, in the Klondike, 
at as rapid a pace as the gold hunter 
maintained in his headlong rush for the 
precious metal. Farming has always been 
as much ahead of mining in far-western 
Canada as the prairie is in extent wider 
than the Rocky Mountains, on the forty- 
ninth parallel. The development of Canada 
has therefore been less romantic, but also 
slower than our own. Nor would its pres- 
ent growth be as rapid as it is, were it 
not that Canada has still millions and 
millions of acres to give away, while well- 
nigh all fertile land south of the line has 
passed from under the control of our own 
Government. As long as land was pro- 
curable under the Homestead Act in our 
temperate zone, few farmers were tempted 
to accept it in Canada, though given away 
with a charming, bracing climate, where 
the temperature occasionally dropped to 
fifty degrees below zero, and where early 
August frosts jeoparded two out of every 
three wheat crops. But just as the opera- 
tion of civilized man in our own arid region 
has extended the line of rainfall for hun- 
dreds of miles to the west and south, the 
cause being the disturbance of the atmos- 
phere by our railroad trains, or the in- 
fluence of the vegetation which he has 
raised by artificial irrigation, or some oth- 
er upexplaiped agency, po ip Mapitobs 
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and other parts of the Canadian North- 
west, by like influences and the drainage 
of the swamps, the severity of the climate 
has been notably mitigated, and fewer 
crops are lost by early frost than were 
damaged ten years ago. As a result, the 
immigration into Canada, mainly tmto the 
western provinces, has increased from 23,- 
895 in 1900 to 130,331 in 1904, of which 45,- 
229 were from this country, for the Ameri- 
can farmer must follow his habit of im- 
proving his farm, selling it at a high figure, 
and occupying another piece of waste land, 
even though it carry him across the border. 

Thanks to these causes the Canadian 
West shipped, as the harvest of 1905, 90,- 
000 bushels of wheat, and every interest in 
the Dominion responds, as it does here, to 
the prosperity of the farmer. Above all, 
railroad building has received such an im- 
petus that three new transcontinental 
lines are either under construction or un- 
der contract, intended to open up the 
Northwest almost to the headwaters of the 
Mackenzie River, and to traverse the vast 
forests lying between the Height of Land 
north of the St. Lawrence and the Great 
Lakes, and Hudson Bay. Thither, as neither 
the rainfall nor the scenery will be interfer- 
ed with by the ruthless axe of the wood-pulp 
maker, it is to be hoped that he will trans- 
fer his mills and his political methods from 
the Adirondacks and our own rapidly 
vanishing forests. What natural wealth is 
hidden in these bleak regions, in the un- 
explored peninsula of Labrador, and in the 
two million square miles of dreary country 
north of the Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta prairies we may calculate from 
the discoveries made in the Klondike and 
Alaska, which were supposed until late- 
ly to yield only salmon and seals. 

Looking at “Canada as it is,” we see it 
to consist of a country of 3,745,000 square 
miles, much of it within the Arctic circle, 
inhabited by less than 6,000,000 people. 
of whom 70 per cent. are congregated on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence and Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, anc Huron. There is, there- 
fore, breathing space, as the density is 
only 1.7 per square mile. But they are 
a fairly prosperous people, producing from 
their farms, fisheries and industries, $185 
per head. They have expended above $100.- 
000,000 on canals, and maintain 20,000 miles 
of paying railroads—or about the same 
mileage per head of population as our- 
selves. 

But Canada as it will, or may, be is 
whatever one wishes to believe, and the 
Canadians have some reason to believe 
what they wish. The Trans-Canada, the 
Canadian Northern (the Mackenzie-Mann 
Railroad), and the Grand Trunk Pacific are 
being built across the continent to Hamil- 
ton Inlet, the point of delimitation on the 
Pacific Coast between ourselves and Can- 
ada. These transcontinental railroads are 
expected to open up a wheat area as large 
as our own, inasmuch as there is now con- 
firmation of the earlier statements that a 
temperate climate and fertile land extend 
along the eastern foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains for nearly 1,000 miles north of the 
international boundary. On the banks of 
the great Mackenzie River, which is open 
to navigation for almost as many summer 
months as the port of Duluth, oil is said to 
flow as freely as from the Baku wells; lead 
and other minerals crop out abundantly op 
its banks, and Hearn bas told us of the 





native copper on his Copper River; so that 
imagination can run riot over what the 
2,000,000 miles of unexplored territory may 
produce. Much of this is set forth at- 
tractively in Mr. Fraser's little book. 


Tke Truth about the Tsar, and the Present 
State of Russia. By Carl Joubert. Lon- 
don: Everleigh Nash; Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1905. 

In our notice of ‘Russia As It Really Is,’ 
by Mr. Joubert, we had occasion to point 
out the author's “popular” style and reck- 
less inaccuracies, bred, in part, of over- 
confidence, in part of neglect to verify quo- 
tations and statements of “facts."" The 
present volume, which forms a sort of se- 
quel to the one just mentioned, is charac- 
terized by like qualities. Evidently, they 
meet the approval of publishers and public, 
as this is the third edition. Its appear- 
ance is somewhat belated, as it contains 
several prophecies regarding the state of 
affairs after the war between Russia and 
Japan shall have been concluded. But as 
it contains much besides the interest of 
comparing prophecy with fulfilment (or, 
rather, in the present case, with non-ful- 
filment), which is likely to impress the 
non-critical or the badly informed reader, 
it may properly be treated as current lit- 
erature rather than a dead issue. 

The late author (for the bearer of the 
pseudonym “Carl Joubert” has just passed 
away) sets out with the assumption that 
his previous volumes were criticised be- 
cause they were too much in advance of 
public opinion. He then says: “My pre- 
dictions have been realized. The Auto- 
crat’s massacre of unarmed, peaceful Chris- 
tians by hired Moslems on January 23 end- 
ed the armistice between the people and the 
Romanoffs.” This is nothing short of 
amazing, but has its value in that it fur- 
nishes, at the start, an excellent example 
of the author's method. As the Preface 
from which we extract it is dated “‘Febru- 
ary, 1905," the occasion alluded to can be 
none other than the one popularly known 
as “bloody Sunday,’ when the troops fired 
upon the processions of striking workmen 
in front of the Winter Palace and elsewhere 
in St. Petersburg. The Tartars and Mos- 
lems, in general, dodge military service by 
devices perfectly well understood, so that 
the proportion of them in the army is very 
small. The author probably refers to the 
Kazaks, many of whom belong to the sect 
of Old Ritualists in the Eastern Catholic 
Church. 

Another typical instance of misinterpret- 
ed facts occurs in a paragraph about Alex- 
ander III. After saying that he swore like 
a “strugovtchik” (the Russian word is cor- 
rect, for once), which would have been 
equally forcible had its English equivalent, 
“bargee” (employed immediately after- 
ward), been used, we are told: “His cour- 
age was not equal to his bad manners. It 
was two years before he would trust him- 
self to face the ordeal of coronation, dread- 
ing the fate of his father if he ventured 
out of his palace of Gatschina.”” One feels 
inclined to ask Mr. Joubert, Why was there 
any delay in crowning the present King of 
England? The explanation is deplorably 
prosaic in both cases. A gorgeous cere- 
monial, with its innumerable and compli- 
cated details, robes, and the regt, requires 





time for preparation. Before Alexander III. 
was crowned, the vast State rooms in the 
Kremlin palace, as well as the extensive 
private apartments, were rehung and re- 
furnished, the cloth of gold and silver and 
brocades being woven for the occasion, as 
they were for the elaborately embroidered 
mantles, thrones, and so forth. It may not 
be amiss to remark, also, that Alexander 
Ill. was in the habit of driving about his 
capital daily, in open equipages, with the 
unostentation and freedom of a private 
person—not escorted by troops like Queen 
Victoria or the President of the French 
Republic. 

When our author pays his respects to the 
Emperor Nicholas II. on the score of cow- 
ardice, he asserts that, during that sov- 
ereign’s visit to France, “twice a day he 
received absolution from his chaplain. 

A Pope of the Orthodox Church used 
to lick his left eye twice a day as a preven- 
tative [sic] against the machinations of the 
Nihilists.” The first statement displays 
a lamentable ignorance in matters of the 
Church concerning which Mr. Joubert has 
made numerous remarkable assertions with 
an air of supreme authority. Absolution 
is given only after confession, immediately 
preceding the reception of the communion, 
which cannot possibly be taken more than 
once a day, even by an ordained priest. As 
for statement No. 2, we can only say that 
our author's facetious informant must have 
been thoroughly satisfied with the test of 
credulity thus applied. Equally unrelia- 
ble is the assertion that the Greek Church 
teaches the peasant: ‘“‘As great as God is 
in heaven, so great is our Tsar on earth.” 
In this connection it may be remarked that, 
as religious freedom has been granted since 
the publication of this volume, most of the 
comments on that subject have lost what- 
ever force they may have originally pos- 
sessed; notably, the prediction that, given 
religious freedom, “the Greek Church 
throughout all Russia would be powerless.” 
The State Church has cordially welcomed 
religious freedom for other sects, and de- 
sires reforms in its own affairs, with the 
confident expectation that these new condi- 
tions will strengthen its hold upon the af- 
fections of its members by conviction, 
while permitting the discontented to depart 
and remove with them elements of discord. 

The reiterated and positive assertion 
that the Emperor would never accept 
any draft of a Constitution has been false- 
fled by events, and falls into the discred- 
ited category along with those on rell- 
gion. As to the fitness for self-government 
on the part of the Russian people, Mr. 
Joubert is, undoubtedly, right in holding 
that, “with all their ignorance and fatal- 
ism, the Russian moujiks are as well fitted 
for self-government as some of the in- 
habitants of New York State, or Pennsy!- 
vania, or as the lynch-law element oc the 
Southern Siates.” This, although intrinsic - 
ally not very high praise, at least puts 
the case clearly. Equally true are the 
sentences which follow, and a little local 
application might be respectfully suggest- 
ed to the author: 

“All that the people of Russia ask is that 
the rest of the world should mind their 
own business, and abstain from interfer- 
ence with the internal affairs of Russia. 
They have neither asked nor received any 
benefits from foreigners, and they have no 
jatention of meddling iv their affairs. The 
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development of their own country and the 
amelioration of their own people will keep 
them fully occupied for many years to 
ome 
Later on he says “IT may be told that 
it is no business of mine—then I make it 
my business: on the ground that he has 
been “a tramp” for many years in Russia 
\s our author indulges in fewer Rus- 
ian words than in his former volume 
his errors are fewer; but he seems to have 
acquired an inveterate habit of wedding 
plural adjectives or pronouns to nouns tn 
the singular number. and “anglisky pod- 
letz"’ means “Enelish scoundrel,” not (as 
rendered) “carrion Why he persists in 
confusing readers by calling the Dowager 
Empress Marie Feodorovna “Marie Dag- 
mar she discarded the “Dagmar” for- 
ever on her reception into the Russian 
(Church before her marriage—and Tsarskoe 
Selo “Natsarskoe Selo,” is a puzzle, un- 
les ( be explicable by that general in- 
sccuracy of mind to which we have repeat- 
edly referred, instanced by “Il Troubadour” 
the title of a well-known opera. His 
fine tribute to the ineradicable home-love 
of Russians is thoroughly merited, and his 
firm faith in Russia’s future is assuredly 
well founded Whether his vision of the 
flag of the United States of Russia flying 
er the Kremlin (practically, the only one 
f h prophecies which has not come ut 
erly to naught within the book's little life- 


pan of a year) is well founded, remains to 


Rduward MacDowell Ky Lawrence Gilman 
john Lane 
Fuller accounts of MacbDowell’s life than 
that contained in Mr. Gilman's volume 
have been printed in the Century Magazine 
and the London Musical Times; but as his 
volume comprises only seventy-seven 
pages, he probably felt that he could not 
more than a dozen for biographic de- 
f that do not help to throw light on the 
haracter of the composer's works. Ed- 
ward MacDowell has often been called “the 
\mertean Grieg,’ and it is an odd coinei- 
ence (as well as a fact that does throw 
aht on his works) that America’s most 
ixinal composer, like Norway's, had a 
nal great-grandfather who was a 
otchman. The American's paternal great- 
srandmother, on the other hand, was born 
in Ireland. His mother, Frances M. Knapp, 
a young American woman of English 
antecedent and his father was born in 
\merica, From him he inherited the Celtic 
quatithe of his geniu concerning which 
M Cilman has much to say 
It in the herole Gaelic world that Mae 
lowell has made to live again in his music 
that miraculous world of stupendous pnas- 
nme and aepirations, of bards and heroes 
ind sublime adventure--the world of Cu- 
hullin the uneonquerable, and Laeg, and 
Queen Meave; of Naesi, and Deirdré the 
feautiful, and Fergus and Connla the 
Harper ind those kindred figures, lovely 
or greatly tragical, that are like no other 
figures in the world’s mythologies.’ 
Notwithstanding the Celtic note in much 
of his music, MacDowell is undoubtedly the 
mowt distinctively American of all our com 


posers. The subtle problem as to wherein 
his Americanism lies, Mr. Gilman does not 
try to solve; he does, however, protest 
against the notion that an “American” art 
must necessarily be evolved from negro and 
indian. melodies. Concerning the “Indian 





Suite,” in which songs of the Iroquois and 
Iowa Indians are used as themes, he says: 

“Although MacDowell in this suite has 
admittedly derived his basic material from 
the North American aborigines, he has 
never, so far as I am aware, claimed that 
his impressive and noble score constitutes, 
for that reason, a representatively national 
utterance. He realizes, doubtless, that ter- 
ritorial propinquity is quite a different 
thing from racial affinity; and that a mu- 
sical art derived from either Indian or 
Ethiopian sources can be ‘American’ only 
in a partial and quite unimportant sense.” 

To Mr. Gilman, MacDowell is the saviour 
and representative of the romantic spirit 
in music at a time when men like Richard 
Strauss, Debussy, D’Indy, Elgar, Loef- 
fler are exhibiting other impulses and ten 
dencies. With these “new men'’—whom our 
author also admires, while others regard 
them with the same horror as they do the 
“new women'’’—-MacDowell has nothing in 
common. His supple, broad, fresh, sponta- 
neous melody contrasts strikingly with the 
“hesitant melodic contours,” the “‘unceas- 
ing avoidance of definite patterns” in the 
works of the men just named. Nor does 
he indulge in the “intricate exfoliations” 
which give so peculiar a flavor to the har- 
monic schemes of the “new men.” “It is 
in the novel disposition of familiar ma- 
terial, rather than im the discovery and ex- 
position of new elements, that MacDowell's 
emphatic individuality consists,” the au- 
thor informs us. “Whether it is a more 
signal achievement to create a new speech 
through the imaginative readjustment of 
established locutions than to evolve it from 
fresh and unworked elements, is open to 
debate.” This point seems well taken, 
but it loses some of its value when we 
bear in mind that the “fresh and unwork- 
ed elements” in the compositions of the 
“new men” consist chiefly in making a 
sport of cacophony for its own sake, and 
in deliberately violating all the moral 
laws and conventions of music. 

The least satisfactory of Mr. Gilman's 
chapters is that on the songs, the most 
satisfactory that on the sonatas. Grieg 
once compared the typical critic to a wet 
poodle who comes into the parlor and se- 
lects the best piece of furniture to lie 
down on. One cannot help thinking of this 
on reading the author’s remarks on ‘Me- 
nie,” one of the most wonderful songs 
ever composed in America or anywhere. In 
a footnote he grudgingly admits its beauty, 
but in the text he descants on an alleged 
“indifference to justuess of declamatory 
utterance” in two or three words, which 
in truth is not worth mentioning, and which 
will bother no experienced singer. The 
assertion that “in his songs the composer 
does not often achieve an ideal correspon- 
dence between the significance of the text 
and the effect of his music” is preposter- 
ous. We should say, on the contrary, that 
the music of these songs is ‘dyed in the 
wool” of the underlying poems. It could 
hardly be otherwise in the case of a com- 
poser who made even his piano pieces for 
the most part echo the spirit of the poetic 
lines prefixed to them. 

That MacDowell is, “in a singularly com 
plete sense, the poet of the natural world,” 
yet no less the “instrument of human emo- 
tion’; that the range of his emotional ex- 
pression is astonishing; that he has a re- 
markable gift for extremely compact ex- 
pression; that his music is “touched with 





the deep and wistful tenderness, the pri- 
meval nostalgia’; that much of its charm 
lies in its spontaneity and the utter lack 
of self-consciousness; that no musician 
has ever felt the spell of the ocean as has 
MacDowell, whose “Sea Pieces” are full of 
the “glamour, the awe, the mystery of the 
sea; of its sinister and terrible beauty, but 
also of its toxic charm, its secret allure- 
ment’—these and other’ characteristic 
points Mr. Gilman dwells on, thus giving 
his readers as good an idea of the music 
as can be obtained without hearing it. It is 
to be regretted that no bibliographic note 
has been appended. 


The Basses. Fresh-water and Marine. By 
William C. Harris and Tarleton H. Bean 
Edited and illustrated by Louis Rhead. 
The Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1905. 


Fishes | Have Known. By Arthur H. Beavan. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin; New York: 
A. Wessels Co. 1905. 


The literature of angling is of the same 
uncertain character as the sport itself. 
The net result of your hours of effort is 
apt to be slight in either case, and yet 
the devotee is never willing to admit that 
his time has been wasted. The brook brings 
you into pleasant contact with nature, even 
if the trout refuse to rise, and if one pos- 
sess a fairly active imagination the book 
tmmay do the same, even if it fails to satisfy 
all applicable objective tests of good lit- 
erature. It is chiefly from this point of 
view that we must commend the sumptuous 
volume which Mr. Rhead has devoted to the 
basses, for one does not really find any 
striking positive merits to distinguish it 
from other literature available on the same 
subject. Friends of the late William C. 
Harris will, of course, be interested in his 
portion of the book as his last literary ef- 
fort, and for that reason we deplore the 
blunder which has been allowed to mar 
his discussion of the names of the two 
species of black bass known to inland 
anglers, the one point upon which Mr. Har- 
ris doubtiess expended his most laborious 
efforts for strict accuracy. We are told 
on page five that there are two species of 
black bass—the small-mouthed, Micro- 
pterus Dolomici, and the large mouthed 
Micropterus Nalmvides. Those who do not 
need the information at all are aware that 
this is correct, but the uninformed will be 
disturbed by an exact reversal of the names 
only two pages further on. The careless- 
ness cannot be fairly attributed to Mr. 
Harris, for he was lying in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, never to emerge alive, when the 
book went through the press. Editor and 
proof-readers should have done their part 
more conscientiously under such circum- 
stances. Mr. Harris is like Dr. Henshall 
in ranking the black bass even above the 
brook trout as a game fish, though he is 
willing to admit the comparative inferior- 
ity of the large-mouthed variety—a thing 
“Or. Henshall could never be induced to do. 

It must be said in general that there is 
no very good reason for grouping all the 
so-called basses together in a single book, 
as the name indicates no scientific con- 
nection, nor have the various kinds of 
“basses"’ any game qualities in common. 
About one-third of the present treatise is 
given to the marine species, which are 
described by Dr. Tarleton H. Bean. Mr. 
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Rhead contributes chapters on the cooking | interest and more profit than the angler. 
of bass, the choice of files, and bass in | The yellowish-green binding is hardly an 
the Beaverkill. Upon the reception which | esthetic success, nor, to revert to the oth- 
this volume receives, we are told, depends | er volume, does the eye find any satisfac- 
the carrying out of plans for a “Library tion in the whim of decorating its cover 
of Rod and Reel,” to cover the entire field. | in the likeness of the skin of a striped 
Such a series might find a market sufficient | bass. Both books are in the main well 
to justify its existence from the business | illustrated, but if Mr. Rhead intended to 
point of view, but the best angling litera- | represent a bass rising from the water in 
ture comes when the pen is moved by the the picture entitled “The Best Time for 
spirit, not by the call of the maker of | Bass,” he has sadly missed the likeness. | 
books. —— 
Mr. Beavan’s volume might almost be 
described as the ichthyological section of BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
a popular cyclopedia of natural history, | Baker, Franklin T., and Geurge 8. Carpenter. | 
} 


so numerous and varied are the forms de- | fist. Secynd., Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixt — 
scribed. It is a book which any intelligent 


Chamberlin, Frederick In the Shoe-String Coan 
try. Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Uo 
reader might presumably enjoy if he en- 


Dubois, Joseph. L'Empire de L'Argent: Etude sur 
la Chine dg ad P paris: E. Guilmoto 


joys animate life, travel, and adventure of | pawcert, Mrs. Henr Five Famous French Wo 
= men, Cassell & . 2. 
any kind; but we imagine the average ten- | Ny. EJ. What Men Like in Womea. G. W. | 
a Co. §1 net. 


year-old boy would read it with colin pili 
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RAHAB By Richard Burton | 


A three act verse drama of the fall of Jericho, with Rahab, the impetuous oriental beauty, for 
the central character. The author is wel! known for his “Literary Likings,” “ Forces in Fie 
tion,” etc, “It is in verse,” says Hamilton W. Mabie, ‘that one gets the full flavor of his per- 
sunality, There is an edge onjhis thought and a tang in hisstyle. Honesty, veracity, and frank, 
ness pervade his work, and give it a marked ethical quality without making it didactic." (Just 
published, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.31.) 


PROBLEMS OF BABYHOOD 
By Rachel Kent Fitz, A.M., and George Wells Fitz, M.D. 


A vigorous, readable discussion of the controllable features of child development toward 
building a constitution and forming a character, intended to give frank and practical guidance 
to all who are confronted with the problem of parenthood. Thereis nothing technically medical 
in the book, which is embellished with some twenty drawings by Epwarp A. Be... the well- 
known artist of child life. (Published this week, $1.25 net, by mail, $1.31.) 


NATURE AND HEALTH By Edward Curtis, M.D. 


A straightforward, terse book by this well-known New York physician on breathing, eating, drug- 
ging for delectation, seeing, hearing, clothing, bathing, disinfecting, exercising the body. exer- 
cising the mind, sleeping and waking, working and playing, living ani dying, ete, (313 pp., 
$1.25 net. By mail, $1.37.) 

“Entertaining as wellas valuable . . . regarding the way to be healthy, wealthy and wise. 
His ideas are distinctly of the common sense order... A brisk and amusing manner 
much more readable than the ordinary screed upon hy giene.''— Providence Journal. 

“Among all the health advice we are getting . . . itisarelief to get a good, sound, sensible 

talk from this pleasant and wise old doctor, with his genuine rank in his profession. 

Pleasant reading too, never dull and often amusing. . . . Lacks nothing of professional 

knowledge." — Hartford Courant. 








IMMIGRATION: and Its Effects Upon 
the United States By Prescott F. Hall 


Secretary of the Immigration Restriction League, 
In the important new series, ‘‘American Public Problems,” edited by Ralph Curtis Ringwait 
of the New York Bar. (893 pp., $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65.) 


“A fascinating subject as treated by Mr. Hall; . . . he writes with conviction, but not 
with prejudice or passion, Perhaps nowhere else can be found equally full and conveniently 
arranged statistics, and as good an epitome of legislation.”—N. Y. Times Review. 


“Will take its place . . . asthestandard authority.” — Baltimore News, 
*,* The next volume in this series will be Geo. H. Haynes’ ‘Election of Senators." (March.) 


HEREDITY IN ROYALTY 
By Frederick Adams Woods, M.D. 


A statistical study in history and psychology of the mental, moral, and physical qualities of 
the fifteen leading royal families of Europe; $3.00 net, by mail §3.15. 

“A book for which I venture to predict a cosmopolitan reputation, calculated to shed new lustre 
on the growing credit of American research."’— Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Not only gives some remarkable conclusions about the effect on the individual of his ancestors 
but places in a new light nearly every crowned headin Europe ... Dr. Woods has 

the truth with unsparing hand."’—Ohicago venting Post, 
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Rhona Boswell's Story and Other Poems 
Seventh and Enlarged Edition by 


THEODORE WATTS - DUNTON 
Ifmo, Photogravure "wae 
$2.00 net. Post. 100 


CHAMPAGNE STANDARD 


Essays on the Salient features of Amer- 
ican and Eaglish Social Life 


“A merry critic.”"—N. Y. Tribune 
I2mo, $160 net. Post. ttc 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


Handy Pocket Bdition. 
24mo, 64. in, upon thin opaque 
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By WILBUR MORRIS STINE 
THE WRECK OF hte MYRTLE, and 
Other Verses. A collection of Ballads, Odes and 
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ARIEL, and Other Writings in Verse and Prose 
The themes of these three tales are beauty, love 
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McCLURE, PHILLIPS AND COMPANY ANNOUNCE | | 


A NEW BOOK BY THE NEW ENGLISH ESSAYIST | 
G. Lowes Dickinson | 


entitled 


THE MEANING OF GOOD 


+ A DIALOGUE :- 


N this fascinating book, which takes the form of the Platonic dialogue, yet which preserves all the. delightful 

informality of a familiar conversation among men of our own day, Mr. Dickinson finds fullest scope for his powers, 
both as a perfect prosateur and as a subtle dialectician. As to his style, the Atheneum said in a recent review that 
he is “one of the few living Englishmen who can really write prose . . . prose, limpid, natural, musical.” Perhaps 
he is the only living Englishman who, possessing such a marvelous instrument, uses it to such high ends as Mr. 
Dickinson invariably has in view in his books. Here the end is that highest of all ends, the determination of what 
is fundamental in that idea of good which underlies the theory and practice of conduct, and is the mainstay of our 


hope for the future. Cloth, net $1.20; postage 9 cents extra. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE 


“ Deserves the thanks of all readers who believe in 
the desirability of an historical basis for the pursuit of 
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penetration combined, . The book isas charming 
as it is suggestive.” Athenaeum. 

Cloth, net $1.00; postage 8 cents extra. 


CHINESE OFFICIAL 


A little book that has made a great stir among thinkers on both sides of the water. 


It presents an estimate of 





the Anglo-Saxon from the point of view of a Chinaman, and is calculated to make the American reader wonder 
whether we have really reached the high social and political organization that we pride ourselves upon having 


attained. Paper board, net 50c. ; postage 5 cents extra. 


RELIGION: A Criticism and a Forecast 
“The most pregnant and provocative of recent writers on this and similar subjects.” Gilbert K. Chesterton in 
Paper boards, Net, 50 cents; postage 5 cents extra. 


“Heretics,” 


The Life of a Star 
Cloth. Frontispiece. 
The Struggle tor Self-Government 


to the Czar. Cloth. Net $1.20; postage 12 cents extra, 


Wayside Talks 


of the way seem to point some simple lesson of life. Cloth. 


The Far Country 


emotions and an unusual breadth of knowledge. Cloth. 
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CHARLES WAGNER 
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